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In  the  winter  of  1668-1669  there  appeared  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a  young  man  named  Thomas  Maule.^ 
He  was  a  tailor  by  trade  and  for  some  years  pursued  that 
calling,  hut  shortly  he  is  referred  to  as  a  shopkeeper,  and 
in  due  time  he  became  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  land- 
owner,  carrying  on  a  general  merchandising  and  trading 
business  that  was  large  even  for  that  thriving  seventeenth 
century  community. 

His  family  was  Scotch  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Norman  family  De  Maulia.  Claim  is  also  made 
that  young  Thomas,  who  was  born  near  Coventry,  in 
Warwickshire,  in  1645,  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Patrick 
Maule,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  under  James  I, 
and  created  Earl  of  Panmure  by  Charles  I  but  the  only 
details  of  Thomas’  life  before  coming  to  Salem  are  found 
in  his  own  pamphlet.  New  England  Pesecutors  (sic) 
Maided  with  their  own  Weapons,  printed  in  1697.® 

1  The  name  is  variously  spelled,  Maule,  Maul,  Maull,  Mall, 
Male  and  Mawle. 

2  Salem  Vital  Records.  Goodell’s  Sketch  of  Thomas  Maule  in 
Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  252.  R.  L.  Nicholson’s 
Genealogy  of  the  Maule  Family,  Philadelphia,  1868. 

3  Thomas  Maule,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susannah  Maule,  was 
bom  in  Barkville  Parish  near  Coventry  in  Warwickshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  May  11,  1645.  He  married  (1)  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Lindsey,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  July  22,  1670. 
She  was  living  in  1705  (Papers  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
C.  26,  No.  153),  but  had  probably  died  by  1707  when  Maule  made 
a  distribution  of  a  part  of  his  property  among  his  children. 

(1) 
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Maule  tells  us  that  he  left  England  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  went  to  Barbados.  After  living  there  for  some  time  * 

he  removed  to  New  England  because  of  his  health,  and  I 

settled  in  a  town  where  the  streets  rang  “with  the  noise 
of  preaching  and  praying.”  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  this  town  was  Boston,  but  in  any  event 

He  married  (2)  December  7,  1713,  while  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 

Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Kendall,  glover,  of  Staffordshire, 

England  (Salem  Friends  Monthly  Meeting  Records  at  Lynn, 

Mass.),  and  as  three  children  followed  this  union  he  may  be 
said  to  have  set  the  example  which  Coke  of  Norfolk  followed 
more  than  a  century  later.  He  died  in  1724.  His  will  admitted 
to  probate  July  2,  1724,  names  the  living  children  of  his  first 
wife  and  refers  to  the  children  of  his  second  marriage.  See 
Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Vol.  315,  p.  116. 

Children : 

Susannah,  b.  Sept.  15,  1671;  m.  (1)  May  1,  1693,  Dr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Brown,  (2)  June  19,  1718,  William  McEhrich,  of  Mar¬ 
blehead. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  11,  1673 ;  m.  Eleazer  Linsey.  See  Essex  Co. 

Deeds,  Vol.  20,  fol.  14. 

Deuvebance,  b.  Oct.  21,  1675 ;  d.  Sept.  28,  1676. 

Sabah,  b.  Sept.  17,  1677 ;  m.  Jan.  24,  1705,  Jonathan  Hart. 

Maboabet,  b.  March  20,  1679/80 ;  m.  -  Hanson.  See  will  of 

her  father. 

Peleth,  b.  May  10,  1682;  d.  young. 

John,  b.  Oct.  9,  1684 ;  m.  Mar.  17,  1709,  in  Philadelphia,  Charity 
Jones.  See  Records  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Book  E.  26,  p.  61. 

Children :  Naomi ;  Charity,  who  m.  Benj.  Buxton  of 
Smithfield,  R.  I. ;  Hannah ;  Elizabeth ;  Mary.  See  Essex 
Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  95,  fol.  12. 

John  Maule  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1708  and  apparently 
lived  there  until  1711,  when  he  returned  to  Salem.  See 
Essex  Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  22,  fol.  240,  and  Vol.  24,  fol.  133. 

Joseph,  b.  Feb.  16,  1686/7 ;  d.  March  14,  1687. 

Joseph,  to  whom  his  mother,  Sarah  Maule,  and  her  other  chil¬ 
dren  deeded  the  Maule  homestead  July  14,  1747.  See  Essex 
Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  91,  fol.  70.  He  m.  at  Lynn,  Nov.  26,  1740, 

Hannah  Johnson. 

Content,  m. - Nicholson  of  Philadelphia. 

Thomas,  m.  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  18,  1744,  Susannah  Hogg. 

See  Records  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 

Book  E.  26,  p.  197.  He  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  a 
store  on  Second  Street,  opposite  Christ  Church.  It  is  stated 
in  Nicholson’s  Genealogy  of  the  Maule  Family  that  he  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Zillah  Walker  of  Great  Valley,  in  Chester  Co., 

Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  family. 

After  this  marriage  he  removed  to  a  home  near  Eagle  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Nicholson  states  that 
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he  did  not  find  his  place  of  abode  satisfactory,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  three  years  went  to  Salem,  where,  as  he 
says,  he  found  the  church  members  to  be  like  those  of 
other  New  England  towns,  but  also  found  there  “a  people 
of  few  words  and  good  works”  with  whom  he  joined.  He 
says,  that  this  so  enraged  the  church  members  that 
they  stirred  up  the  rulers  against  him  until  they  fined 
the  man  with  whom  he  lived  fifty  pounds  for  harboring 
him.  This  statement  requires  some  qualification.  On  April 
19,  1669,  the  selectmen  of  Salem  fined  Samuel  Shattuck 
and  Samuel  Robinson  twenty  shillings  each  for  “enter- 
taininge  of  Thomas  Maule,”  and  the  constable  was  directed 
to  warn  them  “not  to  entertayne  him  upon  the  penalty 
of  20  s.  p.  weeke  for  evry  week  after  this  day  and  the 
Constable  to  give  notice  to  Maule  that  he  speedyly  depart 
the  town.”^  Two  weeks  later,  on  May  3,  1669,  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Court  sentenced  Maule  “to  be  whipped  ten  stripes 
well  laid  on”  for  saying  that  Rev.  John  Higginson 
“preached  lies  and  that  his  doctrine  was  of  the  devil.”® 

Although  Shattuck  was  a  Quaker,  it  is  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  Maule  had  not  yet  joined  that  sect,  and  that  his 
outburst  against  Pastor  Higginson,  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  cause  of  both  proceedings,  was  only  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  dissent  by  a  man  whose  tongue  knew  no  curb. 
“Warning  out”  of  newcomers  was  common  procedure  in 
early  New  England  towns,  and  Maule  was  not  in  fact 
required  to  depart;  furthermore,  we  find  that  in  April, 
1672,  the  selectmen  contracted  with  him  “to  ring  the  bell 
and  sweep  the  meetinghouse  for  this  year,  and  he  is  to 
have  six  pounds  for  his  pains.” Certainly  no  Quaker 
would  have  been  allowed  such  a  perquisite  in  a  puritan 

this  Thomas  was  a  son  of  John  Maule,  supra,  who  lived 
for  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia  and  was  married  there,  but 
Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Deeds  make  it  clear  that  he  was  a  younger 
son  of  Thomas  of  Salem. 

The  foregoing  record  of  Thomas  Maule’s  family  has  been 
gathered  from  Salem  Vital  Records,  Essex  County  Deeds,  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  and  Nicholson’s  Genealogy  of  the 
Maule  Family,  although  the  latter  is  occasionally  in  error. 

*  Salem  Town  Records  (printed),  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 

6  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  174. 

» Salem  Town  Records  (printed),  Vol.  II,  p.  144. 
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church  in  Salem  in  1672 ;  but  it  is  significant  that  a  year 
later  the  selectmen  hired  another  sexton,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Maule  had  become  a  Quaker  by  that  time. 

In  September,  1669,  the  young  tailor  acquired  his  first 
land  in  Salem.  It  was  a  small  plot  on  the  “South  River 
side  near  the  Harbor,’’  with  a  bam  upon  it.  It  was 
located  on  the  southerly  side  of  Essex  Street  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  house  of  Philip  English,  and  was  later  owned  by 
Daniel  Webb,  in  whose  name  it  appears  on  Phillips’  Map 
of  Part  of  Salem  in  1700.'^  The  barn  was  soon  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house  and  shop,  to  which  in  1670  Maule 
brought  his  young  wife  Naomi,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Lindsey,  of  Lynn.  Only  a  year  later  he  sold  the  place, 
but  stipulated  that  he  might  retain  possession  for  some 
months. 

In  March,  1672,  he  purchased  his  second  home,  on 
North  Street,  designated  as  Weld’s  Lane  on  Phillips’ 
Map.*  It  is  probable  that  this  place  also  proved  unsuit¬ 
able  for  his  business,  for  only  two  years  later  he  sold  it 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Weld,  “Chirurgeon  General”  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Expedition  of  1675;  and  shortly  purchased  from 
George  Deane  a  small  house  and  lot  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Essex  Street.®  These  buildings  also  were  inadequate 
for  a  growing  business,  and  in  December,  1678,  Maule 
contracted  with  Joshua  Buffum  to  construct  a  new  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  lot.  This  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to 
its  owner.  Richard  Croade,  the  adjoining  owner  on  the 
west,  claimed  that  the  new  house  projected  over  his  line, 
and  the  Town  of  Salem  claimed  that  a  portion  of  it  stood 
within  the  limits  of  the  street.^®  A  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  finally  effected,  but  in  1681  Maule  disposed  of 
the  property^  ^  and  purchased  an  ample  lot  of  an  acre 

I  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  3,  fol.  71  and  124,  and  Vol.  4,  fol. 
99 ;  Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  10,  p.  28 ;  and  Phillips’  Salem  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

8  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  3,  fol.  157. 

9  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  4,  fol.  98,  and  Phillips’  Map  D4, 
where  the  parcel  stands  in  the  name  of  Matthew  Estes. 

10  See  affidavits  of  (Jeorge  Dean  et  als.,  Essex  County  Deeds, 
Vol.  5,  fol.  105;  Eleazer  Linsey,  Vol.  6,  fol.  72;  John  Reeves 
and  Thomas  Robhins,  Vol.  6,  fol.  72;  and  Salem  Town  Records 
(printed),  Vol.  3,  p.  23,  p.  39,  and  p.  135. 

II  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  fol.  17. 
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and  one-half  on  the  southerly  side  of  Essex  Street,  near 
Cambridge  Street.^^  Here  he  erected  a  comfortable  home 
that  served  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life, 
although  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
a  house  that  had  been  erected  on  this  land  some  years 
earlier.^® 

Maule  also  owned  a  piece  of  pasture  land  on  Essex 
Street,  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  lot,^^  in  the  northwest¬ 
erly  corner  of  which  he  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small 
meeting-house  for  the  use  of  the  Quakers.  Construction 
was  under  way  in  1688,^®  although  conveyance  was  not 
made  until  1691.*^  For  about  twenty-five  years  this  little 
building  continued  to  be  their  house  of  worship,  but  in 
1714  the  Friends  Society  of  Salem  took  steps  to  secure 
a  larger  edifice,  and  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold  to  its 
former  owner.  The  building  was  used  as  a  dwelling 
until  1753,  when  it  was  moved  to  Gallows  Hill  and  used 
as  a  pest-house.  In  1864  it  was  removed  to  the  grounds 
of  Essex  Institute,  where  it  still  stands.^®  Various  other 
parcels  of  land  in  Salem  were  owned  by  him  at  different 
times,  but  none  of  them  are  so  closely  identified  with  his 
life  in  the  town. 

Maule  followed  his  trade  as  a  tailor  for  several  years. 
It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  become  a  shopkeeper 
or  merchant  until  after  he  occupied  the  property  on 
the  north  side  of  Essex  Street,  purchased  from  George 
Deane  in  1674;  in  fact  he  is  not  given  that  title  in 
the  records  until  a  still  later  date;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  a  trader’s  instinct  and  that  he  rapidly  built 
up  a  large  and  prosperous  business  in  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  1701  he  speaks  of  himself^®  as  having  book 
accounts  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  we  know  that  he  had  customers 

12  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  lol.  26  and  27 ;  and  see  Phillips’ 
Map  D4. 

13  Deposition  of  Nathaniel  Felton  and  John  Massey,  Essex 
County  Deeds,  Vol.  13,  fol.  263. 

14  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  fol.  105,  and  Vol.  8,  fol.  114. 

15  Ihid.,  Vol.  8,  fol.  112. 

13  Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  fol.  29. 

11  Ibid.,  Vol.  34,  fol.  202. 

18  Parley’s  History  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  271-275. 

i9Maule’s  An  Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  9. 
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as  far  distant  as  Virginia.^®  In  his  little  manuscript  re¬ 
ceipt  book  in  the  Essex  Institute  are  found  the  names  of 
many  leading  men  in  Salem  and  Boston.^^ 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  firmly  believed  in  the  desirability 
of  interest  on  their  money,  and  it  may  be  that  Maule’s 
success  and  popularity  in  trade  were  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  his  practice  of  charging  no  interest  on  obligations 
due  to  him,  for  he  tells  us  that  although  it  was  lawful  he 
regarded  it  as  “not  expedient  for  him  to  do.”*^ 

As  his  business  grew,  Maule  secured  the  use  of  a  wharf 
and  warehouse  and  later  on  he  owned  one  of  his  own  on 
Winter  Island.  For  a  short  time,  also,  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  but  this  was  not  an  important 
feature  of  his  business.^® 

That  Maule,  in  spite  of  his  religious  beliefs  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  was  respected  in  Salem  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  lesser  town  offices  to  which  his  fellow 
townsmen  chose  him.  To  be  sure,  he  refused  to  serve 
as  constable  in  1681,  and  the  selectmen  fined  him  ten 
pounds  for  his  refusal,  but  that  was  the  year  when  he 

20  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  7,  fol.  12. 

21  Among  the  Salem  names  are  Richard  Croade,  Philip  Eng¬ 
lish,  Thomas  Gardner,  Bartholomew  Qedney,  Benjamin  Currish, 
Joseph  Hardy,  William  Hirst,  Deliverance  Parkman,  John  Pil¬ 
grim,  Thomas  Savage,  Stephen  Sewall,  Hilliard  Veren,  and  Isaac 
Waldron;  while  among  those  from  Boston  are  Thomas  Bannis¬ 
ter,  Edward  Brattle,  Edward  Bromheld,  Benjamin  Bullivant, 
Francis  Burroughs,  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Robert  Calef,  Samuel 
Checkley,  John  Eyres,  Francis  Foxcroft,  David  Jeffries,  Daniel 
Lynde,  Edward  Shippen,  John  Soames,  John  Usher  and  others. 

22  An  Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  9. 

23  Not  until  1680  did  Maule  have  a  special  warehouse  on  the 
water  front,  but  in  that  year  he  contracted  with  John  Tawley, 
who  had  a  wharf  on  South  River  near  the  comer  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Norman  Streets  (Phillips’  Map  E5)  that  he  would  at 
his  own  expense  constmct  and  maintain  on  the  wharf  a  ware¬ 
house,  with  space  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  parties,  Maule  to 
have  in  return  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  entire  wharf  when 
not  prejudicial  to  Tawley’s  own  use  of  it.  (Essex  County  Deeds, 
Vol.  5,  fol.  97.)  Some  years  later  he  purchased  from  Benjamin 
Gerrish  a  warehouse  on  land  located  near  Fish  Street  on  the 
northerly  side  of  Winter  Island,  but  this  he  sold  in  1699. 
(Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  9,  fol.  Ill,  and  Vol.  13,  fol.  79.) 
Maule’s  brick  yard  lay  just  east  of  a  lane  (now  Cambridge 
Street)  that  ran  between  the  properties  of  Benjamin  Marston 
and  Daniel  Lambert.  This  he  sold  to  John  Woodwell  in  1689. 
(Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  fol.  24.) 
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was  having  trouble  with  his  neighbors  and  with  the  town 
over  the  location  of  his  recently  constructed  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Essex  Street  and  when  he  was  preparing  to 
build  his  homestead  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  he  had  especial  reasons  for  his  action. 
Later  on  he  did  serve  at  various  times  as  constable,  sur¬ 
veyor  of  fences,  surveyor  of  highways,  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  clerk  of  the  market,  and  in  other  similar 
offices. 

While  serving  as  clerk  of  the  market  in  1705,  he  had 
a  strenuous  experience  with  widow  Elizabeth  Haskett,  who 
was  a  baker.  The  facts  are  set  out  in  the  records  of  a 
trial  before  the  Quarterly  Court  at  Ipswich  in  March, 
1706.^*  The  complaint  recites  that  the  poor  of  Salem 
had  several  times  complained  to  Maule,  as  clerk  of  the 
market,  that  the  white  bread  sold  at  the  shops  and  by 
the  bakers  was  short  weight  and  called  upon  him  to  act. 
Consequently,  in  the  summer  of  1705,  he  visited  the  shops 
and  weighed  the  bread  and  found  it  “a  quarter  part,  or 
thereabout,  too  light.”  Thereupon  he  seized  it  for  the 
poor,  as  the  law  directed.  He  also  went  to  the  bakers, 
“peticularly  to  Elizabeth  Haskett,”  read  to  them  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  and  explained  his  duties  as  clerk  of 
the  market.  Upon  asking  Mrs.  Haskett  to  let  him  weigh 
her  bread,  she  replied  that  she  had  none  that  was  under 
weight,  but  Constable  John  West,  one  of  the  corroborating 
witnesses,  testified  that  there  was  “forthwith  a  grate  bus- 
ling  in  ye  greate  room,”  and  they  found  there  a  large 
basket  of  penny  biscuit.  A  seizure  was  attempted,  but 
the  proprietress,  her  two  daughters  and  her  Negro  ser¬ 
vant  gave  battle,  and  the  Negro  finally  made  off  with 
the  bread. 

The  poor  continued  to  complain  about  the  weight  of 
bread  sold  in  Salem,  and  on  November  30,  1705,  Maule, 
seeing  Mrs.  Haskett’s  Negro  man  in  the  street  with  a  bag 
of  bread,  seized  it  with  the  aid  of  John  Cooke  and  took 
it  to  his  own  shop  to  weigh.  The  operation  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  for  the  Negro  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darby,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Haskett,  made  a  counter-attack  and  recovered 

24  Legal  Manutcriptf,  Miscellaneous  16S6-1898,  in  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  recently  located  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Phillips. 
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a  portion  of  the  bread,  but  the  portion  that  was  weighed 
was  found  to  be  considerably  under  weight.  These  facts 
were  corroborated  as  to  the  essentials  by  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  trial.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Haskett  hied 
a  complaint  against  Maule  for  stealing  her  bread  and 
assaulting  her  Negro  and  gave  bond  to  prosecute  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  same  term  that  Maule’s  official  complaint  was 
tried,  but  no  details  are  to  be  found  among  the  papers. 
An  allowance  of  costs  to  Maule  indicates  that  he  won  both 
cases. 

Occasionally  he  refused  to  join  in  public  undertakings, 
as,  for  example,  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Salem  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Militia  to  aid  in  providing  the  town  with 
a  stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions  against  a  time  of 
invasion,  but  refused  in  a  letter  that  reminded  them  that  he 
had  never  held  back  from  the  support  of  any  work  among 
the  Salem  people  when  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  his 
religious  faith.  He  accompanied  his  refusal  with  a  little 
sermon  to  the  effect  that  in  war,  both  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  there  is  no  benefit.^®  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  New  Englander  who  joined  more  lustily 
or  joyfully  in  “spiritual”  combat. 

In  the  Friends  Society  of  Salem  and  Lynn,  Maule  was 
a  leader,  and  his  benefactions  indicate  that  he  was  the 
chief  financial  pillar  of  that  organization.  The  earliest 
record  of  his  association  with  it  is  July  14,  1677,  when 
he  was  chosen  “to  keepe  the  booke  of  records  for  friends 
in  Salem,”  but  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  the 
society  for  some  time  prior  to  that  date. 

In  August,  1681,  it  was  voted  that  the  first-day  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  fifth-day  meetings  should  be  “kept”  at  Maule’s 
house  every  other  week.  In  July,  1680,  he  was  appointed 
to  secure  a  conveyance  of  the  Quaker  burying  place,  and 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  having  it  fenced.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1688/9  he  proposed  that  as  a  convenience  to  the 
Friends  in  Lynn  a  meeting  should  be  held  there  once  a 
month,  and  later  in  that  year  he  urged  that  free  lodging 

2s  Maule,  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  175. 

Records  of  Friends  Monthly  Meetings,  now  (1935)  deposited 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Silsbee  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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and  free  pasturage  for  horses  should  be  furnished  to  the 
traveling  preachers. 

He  was  occasionally  a  delegate  to  the  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Friends, and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  the  passage  of  a  vote  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  Salem,  Sept.  5,  1709,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  from  Cotton  Mather  “if  his  Book 
falsely  called  the  Man  of  God  furnished  &c  be  the  Proof 
he  formerly  promised  y*  ffriends  were  Idolaters  &c,  & 
according  as  they  finde  to  send  one  of  sd.  Books  to  Jno. 
Whighting.” 

Maule  was  a  quick-tempered  man,  and  in  spite  of  many 
good  qualities  must  have  been  at  times  an  uncomfortable 
neighbor.  Most  small  towns  have  such  an  one.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  his  name  appears  frequently 
in  the  records  of  the  courts.  We  have  already  noted  that 
soon  after  his  appearance  in  Salem  he  was  whipped  for 
saying  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Higginson  “preached  lies.” 
In  March,  1671/2  he  and  Edward  Sewall  were  fined  for 
breach  cf  the  peace,®®  and  in  1675  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined  for  working  openly  in  his  shop  on  a 
public  fast  day.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  too  thrifty  to 
waste  his  substance  in  paying  a  fine,  for  the  court  records 
show  that  constable  Clifford  was  paid  30d.  “for  whipping 
Thomas  Maule.” 

In  his  New  England  Pesecutors  Mauled  with  their  own 
Weapons  (p.  16)  Maule  describes  the  whip  used  in  1662, 
when  Magistrate  Walden  ordered  three  Quaker  women  to 
be  whipped  at  the  tail  of  a  cart  through  eleven  towns 
from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  Dedham  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
He  says  it  was  made  of  three  knotted  cords,  and  that  it 
was  laid  on  “as  if  it  were  possible  the  Knots  might  Kiss 
the  Bones,”  but  this  hardly  accords  with  his  own  prefer¬ 
ence  to  endure  the  lash  rather  than  pay  a  fine. 

In  November,  1681,  Maule  and  his  wife  were  tried  for 
beating  their  indentured  maid  servant,  Joane  Suiflan 

2T  Records  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  Boston,  Salem  and  Hamp¬ 
ton,  deposited  (1935)  at  Moses  B^o^^^l  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  410. 

29  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  63,  p.  103,  and  p.  117. 
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(Sullivan),  who  testified  that  her  master  had  whipped  her 
with  a  “mauntee”  and  also  that  she  had  been  compelled 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  a  fast  day.  There  were 
corroborating  witnesses  against  both  Maule  and  his  wife, 
but  as  between  a  Quaker  merchant  and  a  Catholic  maid 
servant  who  had  carelessly  stated  that  the  church  service 
at  Salem  was  “a  devilish  place,  for  they  did  not  go  to 
Mast,”  the  puritan  magistrates  found  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  case.^® 

In  April,  1682,  he  was  involved  in  trouble  with  some 
of  his  neighbors’  children.  The  court  records  are  quite 
clear  as  to  what  happened,  although  the  order  of  events 
is  rather  uncertain.  It  would  appear  that  Maule  was 
working  in  his  barn  one  Sunday  and  a  number  of  children 
gathered  around.  Thomas  Deane  and  Charles  Phillips 
threw  stones  at  him  or  at  the  barn  and  yoimg  Deane  prod¬ 
ded  him  with  a  stick  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Maule 
evidently  rushed  out  upon  them,  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases  caught  the  smallest  boy,  in  the  person  of  George 
Deane,  Jr.,  whom  he  shut  up  in  the  barn.  The  boy  cried 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth  demanded  his  release,  whereupon 
Maule  struck  her  with  a  stick.  Then  Thomas  Deane 
attempted  a  rescue  of  his  brother  and  was  hit  with  a 
sod  spade.  Finally  Maule  went  to  his  house  and  the 
boys  stoned  his  bam  and  sent  word  to  him  that  if  he 
would  come  out  they  would  drub  him.  In  the  evening 
someone  cut  down  some  of  his  apple  trees.  In  June  the 
matter  found  its  way  into  the  Quarterly  Court,  but  the 
magistrates  contented  themselves  with  admonishing  Maule 
and  the  boys,  and  ordering  all  parties  to  bear  their  own 
costs. 

In  1681  Maule  entered  a  complaint  against  one  of  his 
neighbors,  William  King,  that  resulted  in  a  trial  for 
blasphemy  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston.  On 
August  16  the  two  men  engaged  in  a  religious  discussion 
and  King  became  greatly  excited,  declared  himself  to 
be  the  “eteraall  Son  of  God,”  attacked  Maule,  spit  in 

soRecordu  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts,  Essex  County, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  222-226.  For  other  cases  see  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  p. 
156,  and  pp.  340-348. 

81  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  340-343,  and  Vol.  VIII,  p.  346. 
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his  face,  and  dared  him  to  go  before  a  magistrate,  where 
King  proposed  to  repeat  his  statement.  Thereupon  they 
hastened  to  the  home  of  Bartholomew  Gedney,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  porch  with  a  friend  or  two.  To  that  magis¬ 
trate  Maule  made  complaint,  and  King  in  great  excite¬ 
ment  reiterated  his  assertions.  Gedney  wisely  postponed 
the  matter  for  a  few  days,  but  as  King  persisted  in  his 
statements  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  Boston,  to  await 
trial  “as  a  Capitoll  offender.”®^ 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  on  September  13  and  Maule 
testified  to  the  facts.  It  is  clear  that  his  action  in  the 
matter  had  been  much  criticized  in  Salem,  and  the  records 
tell  us  that  Robert  Kitchin  gave  him  a  caning  for  it  the 
day  before  the  trial,  while  Maule  was  checking  his  mer¬ 
chandise  on  Tawley’s  Wharf,®®  but  in  his  testimony  Maule 
asserts  that  his  action  had  been  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God. 

There  was  no  defence  upon  the  facts,  as  Magistrate 
Gedney’s  report  and  the  testimony  of  his  friends  corrobo¬ 
rated  Maule,  but  Mrs.  King  filed  a  pathetic  affidavit 
in  which  she  declared  that  while  her  husband  was  able 
to  follow  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter, 
he  had  for  years  been  “crazy,”  and  she  prayed  the 
court  to  consider  his  language  as  but  “ye  high  conseits 
of  a  distempered  man”  who  had  been  provoked  to  his  wild 
talk  by  the  complainant.  Her  plea  was  seconded  by  a 
similar  affidavit  signed  by  more  than  thirty  solid  citizens 
of  Salem  to  the  effect  that  King  was  “a  man  crazy  in  his 
head,  especially  if  opposed  in  his  discourse  concerning 
Religion,”  that  he  was  “dilligent  in  his  calling  &  for  the 
most  part  sober  if  not  provoked  by  persons  that  want  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  as  he  was  att  this  time.”  They  condemned  King’s 
blasphemy  but  asked  the  court  to  consider  the  conditions. 

Maule,  also,  after  giving  his  testimony,  presented  an 
affidavit  in  which  he  asked  the  court  to  consider  whether 
King  was  not  “soe  far  transported  at  some  times  beyond 
sence  and  reson  that  hee  neither  knoweth  what  he  saith 
or  doeth,”  and  he  expressed  deep  sorrow  that  he  had  ever 

Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  2021. 

ss  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  2021  and  No. 
28860. 
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yielded  to  King’s  challenge  to  take  the  matter  before  a 
magistrate. 

Under  the  law  and  upon  the  admitted  facts  King  was 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  hut  a  happy  solution  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  his  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  pardon, 
in  which  he  promised  to  behave  himself  if  they  would  let 
him  go  home  to  Salem,  for  on  October  25  he  was  set 
free.®* 

Thus  far  Maule’s  difficulties  in  the  courts  were  purely 
local,  but  in  1695  he  published  a  book  which  was  to  bring 
him  before  the  public  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as  a  harsh 
critic  of  the  provincial  government  and  the  churches,  and 
make  him  defendant  in  the  first  criminal  action  involving 
freedom  of  the  press  to  be  tried  in  the  American  colonies. 
The  volume  was  entitled,  "‘Truth  held  Forth  and  Main- 
tained  According  to  the  Testimony  of  the  holy  Prophets, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  lately 
inflicted  upon  New  England  hy  Witchcraft.  .  .  .”  Un¬ 
able  to  get  it  licensed  or  printed  in  Boston,  he  obtained  a 
license  in  New  York  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  William 
Bradford.  Printed  copies  reached  New  England  in  the 
fall  of  1695. 

The  Preface  is  dated,  “From  my  dwelling-house  at 
Salem  in  New-England,  1*‘  3**  Mon.  1690,”  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  the  author  affixed  the  date,  1®*  Mon. 
1694.”  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  period  of  nearly 
four  years  represents  the  time  of  incubation  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  long  delay  between  completion  and  publication, 
which  is  referred  to  in  an  apologetic  note  at  the  end  of 
the  Preface,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  distance  of  the 
printer  and  the  magnitude  of  the  job  for  such  an  outfit 
as  he  then  had,  for  up  to  this  time  Bradford  had  produced 
no  book  of  half  the  size. 

The  volume  is  mainly  an  exegesis  of  Maule’s  views  of 
religion  in  general  and  a  defence  of  Quaker  tenets  in 
particular,  togther  with  a  cordial  lambasting  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Theocracy  for  its  hatred  and  persecution  of  that  sect. 
There  is  also  much  hot  criticism  of  the  provincial  authori- 

Maas.  Archives,  Vol.  39,  p.  725. 
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ties.  The  style  is  involved,  and  sentences  two  or  three  pages 
in  length,  interlarded  with  Biblical  quotations  and  pious 
ejaculations,  are  not  uncommon.  Punctuation  follows 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter’s  rule  of  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  the  volume  affords  adequate  ground  for  the  author’s 
verse  at  the  end  of  the  Preface : 

Humane  Learning  I  have  not, 

God  doth  to  me  afford, 

His  Teaching  by  his  Spirit  good. 

To  understand  his  Word. 

The  “Hireling  Teachers”  of  puritan  Massachusetts  Bay 
are  objects  of  the  author’s  especial  attack,  and  he  argues 
that  “forced  Maintenance  for  Preaching,  is  not  according 
to  the  Rule  of  God,”  and  that  the  Puritan  Church  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  Gospel  Order  is  inconsistent  with  “Gods  holy 
Truth.”*®  He  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  puritan  priests  who 
“serve  a  time  in  Schools  of  Learning,  by  which  they  gather 
outward  Knowledge  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latine  Phrases, 
also  Arts  in  other  things,  which  the  holy  men  of  God  did 
never  practise,”  and  he  suggests  that  it  were  better  for 
them  to  work  with  their  hands  for  “outward  subsistence.”** 

“But,”  says  Maule,  “I  would  not  have  any  to  misunder¬ 
stand  me  or  to  think  that  I  am  against  all  outward  Learn¬ 
ing,  for  that  is  not  my  drift,  *  *  *  the  Knowledge  of 
Tongues  and  Languages  having  their  proper  Uses,  which 
are  not  evil  in  themselves,  and  Schools  of  Learning  I 
acknowledge  there  ought  to  be.”  Nevertheless,  he  asserts 
that  education  cannot  be  upheld  to  the  end  that  “none 
without  humane  Learning  are  capable  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.”  »" 

The  “divers  Perswasions”  in  religion  he  regards  as 
undesirable,  but  his  solution,  like  that  of  the  other  sects, 
lay  in  the  conformity  of  all  to  his  own  beliefs.  He  siims 
up  his  position  in  the  ditty: 

When  all  the  scattered  Sheep  shall  come 
Into  the  Fold,  in  which  are  some. 

Then  will  the  faithful  come  to  see 
Christs  Church  in  glorious  State  to  be.** 

35  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  39  ff. 

SB  Ibid.,  pp.  99  ft. 

mbid.,  p.  108. 

38  Ibid.,  Ch.  XXV. 
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The  Puritans  are  charged  with  cruelties  to  the  Indians 
akin  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  while  cheating  and  plying 
them  with  rum  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  furs 
are  declared  to  be  commonplace  and  Maule  takes  a  fling 
at  efforts  to  convert  them  with  a  declaration  that  praying 
Indians  have  exceeded  “cursing”  Indians  in  mischief,  and 
are  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  if  they  had  never  prayed, 
so  that  the  great  sums  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  have  been  wasted.*® 

By  all  means  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book 
is  that  dealing  with  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Delusion.*®  It 
was  written  during  the  progress  of  the  affair  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  just  after  the  final  trials  at  Salem  in  January, 
1692/3.  The  matter  is  presented  as  a  visitation  of  God’s 
wrath  upon  J^ew  England  for  its  persecution  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers  and  for  its  other  sins,  and  Maule  declares  that  not 
less  than  five  hundred  persons  “(some  say  700)”  were 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  that  “there  is  now  this  present 
year  1692  one  hundred  and  twenty  which  are  apprehended 
for  witchcraft,  of  which  there  are  twenty  put  to  death 
and  about  twenty  more  condemned  to  dye;  but  by  reason 
that  the  Spectre  hath  accused  some  Priest*^  and  others 
accounted  eminent,  the  Rulers  have  abated  their  speedy 
work”  and  released  many  from  prison,  although  by  the 
spectre  evidence  they  were  equally  guilty  with  those  who 
had  been  executed. 

It  is  evident  that  he  understood  the  mob  spirit  of  the 
community  that  urged  on  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  and 
became  the  moving  element  in  the  savage  proceedings  of 
the  summer  months;  and  he  says  that  the  strange  actions 
and  wild  claims  and  charges  of  the  afflicted  girls  were 
almost  beyond  belief,  although  it  is  very  apparent  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  regarded  them  as  imposters. 

As  to  those  who  confessed  themselves  to  be  witches,  he 
says  that  some  were  deluded  into  charging  themselves  with 
acts  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  and  that  some  of  them 

3»  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  pp.  212-214 

40  Ibid.,  Ch.  XXIX. 

41  Probably  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard,  the  “Lynn  Priest”  whom 
he  elsewhere  refers  to  as  one  who  was  “most  forward”  to  con¬ 
vict  the  accused  by  spectre  evidence  but  who  was  himself 
shortly  accused  in  the  same  manner. 
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stated  to  him  that  when  they  were  accused  they  were  “be¬ 
side  themselves”  and  out  of  their  “natural  understanding,” 
and  when  they  saw  that  all  who  did  not  confess  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  ministers  on  one  side  and  their  friends 
on  the  other  all  urged  confession,  they  yielded,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  their  own  lives.^* 

Maule  makes  it  clear  that  he  believed  in  witchcraft,^* 
and  Rev.  John  Hale,  of  Beverly,  who  was  active  in  the 
Salem  prosecutions,  states^*  that  at  the  execution  of  Brid¬ 
get  Bishop,  Maule  declared  in  his  hearing  that  if  she 
were  to  ask  him  to  pray  with  her  he  would  refuse  because 
she  was  a  witch,  and  Hale  also  says  that  Mrs,  Maule 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  the  woman  at  her  trial.^® 
Nevertheless,  Maule’s  views  on  witchcraft  were  very  lib¬ 
eral  for  his  time,  and  he  declared  that  “it  were  better 
that  one  hundred  witches  should  live  than  that  one  person 
be  put  to  death  for  a  witch,  which  is  not  a  witch.” 
He  also  holds  that  witches  are  of  different  kinds,  “and 
if  any  be  convicted  of  Murder,  they  ought  to  dye,  but  if 
men  once  maintain  it  lawful  to  put  all  to  Death  for 
Witches  in  whose  likeness  the  Devil  may  appear  and  work 
like  Wickedness  as  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  put 
to  Death  [at  Salem],  they  may  (I  believe)  put  to  death 
for  Witches  the  greatest  part  of  People  now  in  the  World.” 

In  his  opinion  true  religious  wisdom,  possessed  only  by 
true  believers,  could  alone  determine  guilt  of  witchcraft. 
At  the  same  time  he  curiously  enough  accepted  the  belief 
held  by  the  judges  and  the  managers  of  the  witchcraft 
cases  that  the  devil  could  not  act  in  the  spectre  of  a  right¬ 
eous  and  innocent  person;  and  he  apparently  failed  to 
understand  that  the  firm  application  of  this  doctrine  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  accused 

42  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  pp.  178  and  187-190. 

43  Ibid.,  p,  175. 

44  A  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702,  p. 
156. 

45  Richard  Chamberlain  in  his  Lithobolia,  London,  1698,  re¬ 
fers  to  demonstrations  of  witchcraft  at  the  house  of  George 
Walters,  a  Quaker,  on  Great  Island,  N.  H.,  in  June,  1682,  and 
says  that  they  were  certified  by  several  persons  “of  note,” 
among  whom  he  names  “Thomas  Maule  of  Salem  in  N.  E. 
merchant.” — Burr,  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Gases,  p.  69, 

46  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  185. 
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whom  he  evidently  believed  to  be  innocent.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  hatred  of  the  “Boston  Priests”  led  him 
to  accept  the  doctrine  which  they  were  opposing  in  their 
effort  to  secure  the  very  results  that  Maule  would  have 
us  believe  he  also  desired.^’ 

As  one  reads  his  discussion  of  the  subject  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  indefinite  views  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  detecting,  proving,  and  punishing 
witchcraft  are  similar  to  those  proclaimed  some  years 
later  by  Robert  Calef  in  his  More  Wonders  of  the  Invis¬ 
ible  World,  London,  1700.  The  two  men  had  business 
relations  and  Calef  became  a  surety  on  a  recognizance 
bond  in  the  criminal  action  brought  against  Maule  in 
1695  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  Truth  held  Forth 
and  Maintained.*^  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Calef  was  familiar  with  Maule’s  book  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  had  finished 
writing  his  own  in  August,  1697,  and  five  years  before 
he  had  published  it.  Both  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  court  proceedings,  but  their  criticism  was 
not  constructive.  Neither  of  them  could  point  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.^® 

A  book  so  full  of  criticism  and  castigation  of  puritan 
sins  and  misdeeds,  with  especial  emphasis  on  those  of  the 
rulers  and  the  clergy,  as  was  Truth  held  Forth  and  Main¬ 
tained,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  when  it  reached 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Maule  was  shortly  held  to 
account  in  the  courts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council 
on  December  12,  1695,  it  was  ordered  that  Maule  should 
be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Council,  and  that  his 
house  and  the  book  stores  should  be  searched  and  all  copies 
of  his  book  seized.®® 

47  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  pp.  191-192. 

48  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327A. 

49  Those  who  have  hailed  Calef  as  the  original  New  England 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft  will  do  well  to  consider 
not  only  the  earlier  writings  of  Thomas  Manle  but  the  words 
and  efforts  of  the  Boston  ministers  who  under  the  leadership 
of  Willard ‘and  the  Mathers  had  in  fact  made  an  end  of  witch¬ 
craft  trials  in  Massachusetts  before  Calef  ever  touched  pen  to 
paper. 

^0  Mass,  General  Court  Records,  1689-1698,  p.  436,  have  the 
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Sheriff  George  Corwin  (Curwen)  acted  promptly,  for  on 
December  14  he  made  return  that  he  had  seized  thirty 
of  the  offending  books  at  Maule’s  house  and  that  he  had 
arrested  the  author  and  lodged  him  in  Salem  gaol.  Thence 
the  jailer  and  deputy  sheriff,  Jeremiah  Neale,  took  him 
to  Boston  for  the  hearing,  which  was  held  on  December 
19,  1695.®^ 

The  official  report  states  that  Maule  “owned  the  Booke 
to  be  his  and  that  he  wrote  it,  except  errors  committed 
by  the  Printer,”  whereupon  the  Council  ordered  that 
copies  of  the  book  seized  both  at  Boston  and  Salem  should 
be  publicly  burned  “here  and  there”  and  that  Maule 

following  entry: 

“Upon  perusal  of  a  printed  Pamphlet  Entituled  Truth  held 
Forth  and  Maintained,  put  forth  in  the  Name  of  Thomas  Maule, 
said  to  be  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  containing  many  Notorious 
and  Wicked  Lies,  and  Slanders  not  only  on  private  persons,  but 
upon  Government,  and  also  divers  Corrupt  and  pernicious  Doc¬ 
trines,  utterly  subversive  of  the  True  Christian  and  professed 
Faith — 

“Ordered 

“That  a  Warrant  be  made  out  imto  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  or 
his  Deputy  forthwith  to  Search  the  House  of  Thomas  Maule 
of  Salem,  and  other  places,  where  he  may  be  informed  any 
of  the  said  Books  are.  And  to  Seize  and  Secure  the  same  And 
also  to  cause  the  said  Maule  to  Appear  before  the  Lieut.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Council  on  Thursday  the  19th  Currant  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  to  answer  what  shall  be  Objected  against  him  on 
his  Majesties  behalf  in  the  Premises,  As  also  that  a  Warrant 
be  made  out  to  search  all  Booksellers  Shops  where  any  of  said 
Pamphlets  are  or  may  be  exposed  to  sale  and  to  secure  the 
same. 

“William  Stoughton” 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  two 
days  later  {Massachvsettx  Archives,  Vol.  XI,  doc.  lOlC)  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  official  records,  and  was  probably 
intended  merely  as  a  spur  to  action  by  the  Council.  After  a 
recital  of  charges  that  reminds  the  reader  of  the  style  of 
Maule’s  bitterest  enemy.  Cotton  Mather,  the  document  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“The  Representatives  of  this  His  Majesties  Province  humbly 
pra3'  that  the  premises  may  be  enquired  into,  and  some  suitable 
Testimony  born  against  the  Author  and  his  evil  work.  Dec. 
14th ;  1695  Read  &  Voted  in  the  house  of  Representatives  & 
past  in  the  Affirmative  &  sent  up  to  the  honble  Lt.  Govr  & 
Council  for  a  Concurrence. 

“Nehemiah  Jewett,  Speaker.” 

51  The  form  of  the  \varrant,  which  followed  closely  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  order,  may  be  found  in  Maule’s  Netc-EngJand  Pesecutors 
Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons  (New  York,  1697),  p.  53,  and 
the  sheriff’s  return  is  there  printed  at  p.  54. 
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should  give  bond  in  two  hundred  pounds,  with  two  sure¬ 
ties  in  a  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Court  of  Assize  &  General  Goale 
Delivery  in  Essex  County.®"  The  next  day  Maule  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  and  gave  this  bond, 
with  Thomas  Bannister  of  Boston,  shopkeeper,  and  Robert 
Calef,  of  Boston,  clothier,  as  sureties.®® 

A  far  more  picturesque  account  of  the  matter  is  given 
by  the  defendant,®^  who  states  that  the  Council  began  by 
asking  “divers  ensnaring  questions,”  whereupon  he  denied 
their  power  to  compel  him  to  answer  and  their  right  to 
bring  him  to  Boston  for  trial,  and  demanded  a  trial  in 
Essex  County  before  a  jury  “of  his  equals.”  To  this  the 
Council  assented,  upon  condition  that  he  give  bond  in  four 
hundred  pounds.  As  to  the  size  of  this  bond  Maule  is 
clearly  in  error,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  merely 
added  the  separate  liabilities  of  himself  and  his  sureties 
or  is  guilty  of  a  type  of  exaggeration  in  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  indulged  when  recounting  his  troubles. 

Judge  Sewall  gives  us  a  third  account  of  the  hearing 
in  his  Diary  (Vol.  I,  p.  416),  and  says  that  while  Maule 
owned  that  he  had  written  the  book,  he  would  not  own 
particular  statements  in  it  until  he  could  see  his  manu¬ 
script,  which  was  still  with  Bradford  in  New  York.  He 
says,  also,  that  Maule  admitted  certain  errors  of  fact  in 
the  book,  and  that  he  was  apparently  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  complaint  against  him,  as  he  had  his 
Bible  under  his  arm,  as  though  expecting  to  be  examined 
on  religious  matters. 

Sewall  states  in  the  Diary  that  pages  112,  113  were 
chiefly  relied  on  for  the  case  against  Maule,  but  reference 
to  them  shows  nothing  of  an  actionable  nature.  On  the 
memorandum  written  by  Judge  Sewall  concerning  the 
recognizance  bond  given  by  Maule  upon  transfer  of  his 
case  to  Essex  County  for  trial®®  is  a  notation  in  his  hand, 
“31,  p.  212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  &c.” 
Pages  212-219  of  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  con- 

Massachusetts  Council  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  372. 

83  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A. 

84  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  oxen  Weapons, 
p.  55. 

88  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A,  1. 
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Sheriff  George  Corwin  (Curwen)  acted  promptly,  for  on 
December  14  he  made  return  that  he  had  seized  thirty 
of  the  offending  books  at  Maule’s  house  and  that  he  had 
arrested  the  author  and  lodged  him  in  Salem  gaol.  Thence 
the  jailer  and  deputy  sheriff,  Jeremiah  Neale,  took  him 
to  Boston  for  the  hearing,  which  was  held  on  December 
19,  1695.®^ 

The  oflScial  report  states  that  Maule  “owned  the  Booke 
to  be  his  and  that  he  wrote  it,  except  errors  committed 
by  the  Printer,”  whereupon  the  Council  ordered  that 
copies  of  the  book  seized  both  at  Boston  and  Salem  should 
be  publicly  burned  “here  and  there”  and  that  Maule 

following  entry: 

“Upon  perusal  of  a  printed  Pamphlet  Entituled  Truth  held 
Forth  and  Maintained,  put  forth  in  the  Name  of  Thomas  Maule, 
said  to  be  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  containing  many  Notorious 
and  Wicked  Lies,  and  Slanders  not  only  on  private  persons,  but 
upon  Government,  and  also  divers  Corrupt  and  pernicious  Doc¬ 
trines,  utterly  subversive  of  the  True  Christian  and  professed 
Faith — 

“Ordered 

“That  a  Warrant  be  made  out  unto  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  or 
his  Deputy  forthwith  to  Search  the  House  of  Thomas  Maule 
of  Salem,  and  other  places,  where  he  may  be  informed  any 
of  the  said  Books  are.  And  to  Seize  and  Secure  the  same  And 
also  to  cause  the  said  Maule  to  Appear  before  the  Lieut.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Council  on  Thursday  the  19th  Currant  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  to  answer  what  shall  be  Objected  against  him  on 
his  Majesties  behalf  in  the  Premises,  As  also  that  a  Warrant 
be  made  out  to  search  all  Booksellers  Shops  where  any  of  said 
Pamphlets  are  or  may  be  exposed  to  sale  and  to  secure  the 
same. 

“William  Stoughton” 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  two 
days  later  (MassachvsettH  Archives,  Vol.  XI,  doc.  lOlC)  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  official  records,  and  was  probably 
intended  merely  as  a  spur  to  action  by  the  Council.  After  a 
recital  of  charges  that  reminds  the  reader  of  the  style  of 
Maule’s  bitterest  enemy.  Cotton  Mather,  the  document  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“The  Representatives  of  this  His  Majesties  Province  humbly 
pray  that  the  premises  may  be  enquired  into,  and  some  suitable 
Testimony  born  against  the  Author  and  his  evil  work.  Dec. 

1695  Read  &  Voted  in  the  house  of  Representatives  & 
past  in  the  Affirmative  &  sent  up  to  the  honble  Lt.  Govr  & 
Council  for  a  Concurrence. 

“Nehemiah  Jewett,  Speaker.” 

*1  The  form  of  the  warrant,  which  followed  closely  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  order,  may  be  found  in  Maule’s  Netc-England  Pesecutors 
Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons  (New  York,  1697),  p.  53,  and 
the  sheriff’s  return  is  there  printed  at  p.  54. 
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should  give  bond  in  two  hundred  pounds,  with  two  sure¬ 
ties  in  a  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Court  of  Assize  &  General  Goale 
Delivery  in  Essex  County.®-  The  next  day  Maule  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  and  gave  this  bond, 
with  Thomas  Bannister  of  Boston,  shopkeeper,  and  Robert 
Calef,  of  Boston,  clothier,  as  sureties.®® 

A  far  more  picturesque  account  of  the  matter  is  given 
by  the  defendant,®^  who  states  that  the  Council  began  by 
asking  “divers  ensnaring  questions,”  whereupon  he  denied 
their  power  to  compel  him  to  answer  and  their  right  to 
bring  him  to  Boston  for  trial,  and  demanded  a  trial  in 
Essex  County  before  a  jury  “of  his  equals.”  To  this  the 
Council  assented,  upon  condition  that  he  give  bond  in  four 
hundred  pounds.  As  to  the  size  of  this  bond  Maule  is 
clearly  in  error,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  merely 
added  the  separate  liabilities  of  himself  and  his  sureties 
or  is  guilty  of  a  type  of  exaggeration  in  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  indulged  when  recounting  his  troubles. 

Judge  Sewall  gives  us  a  third  account  of  the  hearing 
in  his  Diary  (Vol.  I,  p.  416),  and  says  that  while  Maule 
owned  that  he  had  written  the  book,  he  would  not  own 
particular  statements  in  it  until  he  could  see  his  manu¬ 
script,  which  w’as  still  with  Bradford  in  New  York.  He 
says,  also,  that  Maule  admitted  certain  errors  of  fact  in 
the  book,  and  that  he  was  apparently  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  complaint  against  him,  as  he  had  his 
Bible  under  his  arm,  as  though  expecting  to  be  examined 
on  religious  matters. 

Sewall  states  in  the  Diary  that  pages  112,  113  were 
chiefly  relied  on  for  the  case  against  Maule,  but  reference 
to  them  shows  nothing  of  an  actionable  nature.  On  the 
memorandum  written  by  Judge  Sewall  concerning  the 
recognizance  bond  given  by  Maule  upon  transfer  of  his 
case  to  Essex  County  for  trial®®  is  a  notation  in  his  hand, 
“31,  p.  212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  &c.” 
Pages  212-219  of  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  con- 

52  Massachusetts  Council  Records,  V'ol.  2,  p.  372. 

53  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A. 

New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 

p.  55. 

55  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A,  1. 
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stitute  Chapter  31,  which  contains  a  harsh  attack  upon 
the  “chief  prosecuting  Priests  and  Rulers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  Obviously  the  judge’s  memory  was  at  fault  when 
he  penned  his  diary. 

The  next  session  of  the  criminal  court  for  Essex  County 
was  held  at  Ipswich  in  May,  1696.  The  records  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  contain  only  a  brief  and 
formal  reference  to  the  matter,  to  the  effect  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  bound  over  to  the  fall  session  of  the  court  at 
Salem  under  a  bond  for  two  hundred  pounds,  upon  which 
John  Loder  and  John  Woodwell  became  sureties.'’®  The 
only  detailed  account  of  this  hearing  is  found  in  New 
England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons. 
Probably  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  bias,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  accuracy  of 
Maule’s  account,  which  was  never  deniel  by  the  persons 
involved. 

He  says  that  at  the  opening  of  the  ease  he  was  asked 
by  the  court,  which  consisted  of  Judges  Thomas  Danforth, 
Elisha  Cooke  and  Samuel  Sewall,  if  he  admitted  that 
the  book  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  was  “put 
forth”  by  him,  to  which  he  replied,  after  examining  a 
copy,  that  except  for  printer’s  errors  and  some  mistakes 
of  the  author,  “common  to  good  books,”  he  believed  the 
statements  in  it  to  be  true  and  would  maintain  them. 
He  was  then  informed  by  the  court  that  he  must  answer 
for  printing  the  book  without  license,  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  had  the  liberty  of  a  British  subject  to  print  the 
book  and  the  right  of  an  English  merchant  to  sell  it  like 
other  goods. 

Anthony  Checkley,  the  King’s  attorney,  argued  that 
Maule  could  not  dispose  of  this  book  like  lawful  goods 
because  of  its  lies  against  the  churches  and  government 
of  the  province,  and  because  of  its  false  religious  doctrine 
and  scandalous  statements  about  private  persons;  to  all 
of  which  Maule  replied  that  this  had  not  been  proved, 
but  even  if  true  the  things  complained  of  did  not  differ 
from  criticism  which  the  “Puritan  priests”  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  direct  against  the  Church  of  England  and  all 

M  Records  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  1686-1700,  p.  72  and 

p.  80. 
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other  dissenters  from  their  own  forms  of  worship.  He 
taunted  the  court  with  the  judgments  of  God  that  had 
come  upon  the  province  because  of  these  “unrighteous 
works,”  so  that  the  people  were  murdering  one  another 
“through  the  Devils  accusation,  by  Spectre  Evidence,  ac¬ 
cusing  both  Priests,  Rulers  and  People  of  being  Witches.” 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  novel  in  this  statement  in 
Essex  County  in  1696,  but  it  appears  to  have  angered  the 
court,  for  Judge  Elisha  Cooke  denounced  the  defendant 
as  a  “horrible  Lyar”  and  warned  him  to  forbear  or  he 
would  suffer  for  his  accusations. 

^faule  replied  that  his  statements  were  true  and  that 
as  long  as  he  did  not  depart  from  truth  he  did  not  fear 
their  “Whip,  Gaol  or  Gallows,”  and  he  reminded  them 
that  he  had  been  five  times  imprisoned  and  twice  whipped, 
and  that  in  this  very  case  they  had  already  imprisoned 
him  and  burned  his  books,  but  had  as  yet  given  him  no 
particulars  of  the  charges  against  him.®'^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Court  had  intended  to  try  him 
only  for  publishing  his  book,  but  that  the  character  of  his 
argument  led  to  a  decision  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
complaint.  At  any  rate  Judge  Danforth  ordered  that  he 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  charges  and  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  them  until  the  next  term  at  Salem,  upon  renewal  of 
his  bond.  The  court  did  not  sit  in  Salem  until  November, 
when  the  grand  jury  indicted  him  not  only  for  publishing 
the  lK)ok  but  for  “saying  what  he  did  before  the  honorable 
Court  at  Ipswich  in  ^lay  last.”®®  The  case  came  on  for 
trial  Nov.  11,  1696,  before  the  same  judges  who  presided 
at  Ipswich.  !Maule  was  x*epresented  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bul- 
livant,  the  Boston  apothecary,  who  argued  several  formal 
pleas.®®  Checkley,  as  King’s  attorney,  argued  briefly  in 

ST  Maule  states  in  the  preface  of  Xetc-England  Pesecutors 
Mauled  with  their  own  Weapons  that  he  was  imprisoned  nearly 
a  year  while  waiting  for  his  trial. 

as  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A,  2. 

B9  These  pleas  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  indictment  was  uncertain  in  its  statement  of  the  acts 
complained  of. 

2.  Neither  county,  5’ear  nor  day  of  the  offence  were  named. 

3.  The  presentment  was  not  made  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
nor  was  his  name  properly  stated  in  it. 

4.  The  presentment  w’as  not  laid  upon  oath. 
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reply.  The  court  promptly  overruled  all  the  pleas,  and 
Maule  was  “left  to  say  for  himself”  from  that  point  on.*® 

Again  the  official  record*^  is  prosaic,  and  recites  only 
that  Maule  was  indicted  for  the  publication  of  his  book, 
“Wherein  is  contained  divers  Slanders  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Churches  of  this  Province,”  that  he  was  put 
on  trial,  at  Salem,  before  a  jury,  of  which  Capt.  John 
Turner  was  foreman,  and  that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  “Not  Guilty  according  to  Indictment.”*^ 

Maule’s  own  account  of  the  matter  shows  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  “say  for  himself”  very  effectively.  He  opened 
with  a  speech  which  at  the  present  day  would  put  a  defen¬ 
dant  behind  the  bars  for  contempt  of  court : 

“To  you  who  have  set  yourseles  to  be  Judges  in  this  case 
against  me  as  you  are  invested  with  Magistratical  Power  by 
Commission  from  the  King,  I  do  respect  you,  but  wherein 
you  do  assume  to  yourselves  the  Power  of  the  Bishops  Court, 
as  in  this  case,  I  do  no  more  value  you  than  I  do  Jack-straw. 
And  if  you  approve  yourselves  wise  men,  you  ought  to  mend 
the  many  Rents  by  you  already  made,  through  the  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  Trust  committed  to  your  charge,  before  you 
proceed  to  make  a  further  breach  upon  me,  who  has  not 
given  you  any  just  occasion  so  to  do,  which  if  you  are 
resolved  to  make  a  Rod  for  me,  that  it  may  be  easie,  for  the 
more  ease  of  your  own  that  is  to  come,  for  it  is  said  by  him 
that  cannot  lye,  the  same  measure  that  men  make,  the  same 
shall  he  made  to  them  Again;  and  if  your  Power  by  which 
you  act  against  me,  do  long  continue,  he  that  now  enjoys 
a  good  Estate,  under  your  Government,  in  seven  years  time, 

5.  The  jury  were  improperly  sworn. 

6.  Even  if  it  were  true  as  charged,  that  the  defendant  had 
said  that  there  were  as  great  mistakes  in  the  Scriptures  as  in 
his  book,  the  charge  had  no  meaning,  for  there  were  profane 
as  well  as  holy  scriptures,  and  the  defendant  might  well  have 
meant  the  former. 

7.  The  charges  were  not  declared  to  be  against  the  peace  of 
the  King  or  even  a  misdemeanor. 

^0  jfew-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  with  their  otcn  Weapons, 

p.  60. 

81  Records  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Superior  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature,  1686-1700,  p.  80. 

82  The  names  of  the  jurors  on  Page  76  of  the  record  show 
that  John  Turner  was  foreman  of  the  “2nd  Jury  of  Tryals,”  on 
which  also  served  Thomas  Flint,  Daniel  King,  James  Houlton, 
Samuel  Woodwell,  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  Joseph  Eveleth,  Nicholas 
Merritt,  Aquilla  Bamsdell,  John  Gowing,  John  Potter  and 
Samuel  Killum. 
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after  this  rate,  may  not  be  left  worth  a  Grote;  for  as  you 
are  set  to  watch  over  the  People,  things  are  at  that  pass, 
through  your  means,  that  they  have  the  greater  need  to 
watch  over  you,  otherwise  they  are  like  to  be  undone  by  the 
heavy  burdens  you  lay  upon  them.” 

Then  Judge  Danforth  addressed  the  jury.  Our  only 
knowledge  of  what  he  said  depends  on  Maule’s  record,®’’ 
which  indicates  that  court  procedure  of  that  period  was 
less  judicial  than  that  with  which  we  are  today  familiar. 
Said  the  Judge: 

“You  have  heard  the  Cause,  which  with  the  Book  is  now 
committed  to  your  hands,  who  have  taken  a  Solemn  oath  to 
do  the  thing  that  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  as  near  as  you 
can;  therefore  you  ought  well  to  consider  the  horrid  Wicked¬ 
ness  of  Thomas  Maule’s  setting  forth  the  Book  now  before 
you,  in  which  there  is  contained  a  great  deal  of  blasphemous 
matter  against  the  Churches  and  Government  of  this  Prov¬ 
ince.  You  well  know,  that  when  the  Husbandman  hath 
taken  great  care  and  labour  to  fence  in  his  field  of  wheat, 
and  there  comes  a  ravenous  Creature  and  makes  a  Gap 
through  the  Fence  for  other  like  Creatures  to  go  through 
and  spoil  the  Corn,  and  to  trample  down  and  lay  waste  the 
Husbandman’s  Field,  will  he  not  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  destroy  such  a  ravenous  Creature  that  does  so?  how 
much  the  more  are  we  to  preserve  the  Hedge  of  the  good 
Husbandman  with  which  he  hath  by  his  ordinances,  and 
good  Government,  fenced  and  hedged  his  Churches  and 
People  in  this  Province,  against  which  the  wicked  work  of 
Thomas  Maule  doth  wholly  tend  to  overthrow  all  good  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth  which  God  hath  planted  amongst 
his  People  in  this  Province;  which  Cause  with  the  said 
Maule’s  Book  is  now  before  you,  to  do  that  which  is  right 
relating  thereunto,  as  near  as  G^  shall  enable.” 

Then  Maule  closed  the  trial  with  the  following  address 
to  the  jury:®^ 

“Jury  look  well  to  the  work  which  you  are  now  going  to 
do,  the  Cause  is  now  committed  to  you,  who  are  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  King’s  Law;  no  Law  of  our  Nation  have  I 
broken,  as  to  you  will  appear;  the  Book  has  no  evidence  in 
Law  against  me,  further  than  to  you  it  doth  appear,  I  have 

®3  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 

pp.  60-61. 

«*Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 
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writ  or  caused  to  be  printed  anything  contrary  to  sound 
Doctrine,  and  Inconsistent  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
which  if  you  take  up  with  any  part  of  these  Judges  unjust 
charge  against  me,  and  say  there  is  such  like  matter  in  my 
liook  as  they  Charge  me  with,  you  may  seek  the  Printer  for 
satisfaction,  for  of  any  such  like  matter  in  the  Book  I  know 
not,  and  my  hand  is  only  to  my  copy,  which  is  now  in  an¬ 
other  Oovernment  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  and  my  name 
to  my  Book  made  by  the  Printer  does  not  in  Law  evidence 
to  prove  the  same  to  be  Thomas  Maule,  no  more  than  the 
Spectre  evidence  in  the  Law,  is  of  force  or  validity  to  prove 
the  person  accused  by  said  Evidence  to  be  the  Witch ;  there¬ 
fore  Jury  look  well  to  your  work,  for  you  have  sworn  True 
Tryal  to  make  and  just  Verdict  give,  which  if  you  miss  of 
doing  me  justice,  the  fault  will  lie  on  your  part,  for  these 
my  Accusers  on  the  bench,  are  but  as  Clerks,  to  conclude 
yotir  work  with  Amen.” 

The  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
judges,  but  the  prisoner  was  set  free,  with  a  remark  by 
Danforth  to  the  effect  that  although  he  had  escaped 
the  hand  of  man,  he  had  not  escaped  the  hand  of  God, 
who  would  re.serve  him  for  future  judgment.  The  feeling 
of  the  judges  is  clearly  indicated  by  Judge  Sewall’s  brief 
entry  in  his  diary,”®  in  which  he  expresses  .sorrow  and 
surprise  that  a  jury  upon  which  sat  Capt.  (  John]  Turner 
and  Capt.  [Daniel]  King  .should  bring  in  such  a  verdict. 

M  aide’s  management  of  the  case,  especially  his  clos¬ 
ing  argument,  was  extremely  adroit.  He  took  full 
advantage  of  the  slight  doubt  that  existed  in  connection 
with  the  proof  of  publication,  and  played  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  jury  in  likening  the  evidence  against  him  to 
the  spectral  evidence  in  the  recent  witchcraft  cases  which 
had  caused  so  many  miscarriages  of  justice.  Ilia  closing 
appeal  that  the  responsibility  was  that  of  the  jury,  and 
not  that  of  the  judges,  raised  a  point  by  means  of  which 
Zenger’s  attorney  secured  his  acquittal  in  a  similar  case 
more  than  a  generation  later,  and  could  not  have  failed 
of  effect  upon  a  group  of  men,  some  of  whom  must  have 
heard  the  jury  bring  in  two  verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  the 
witchcraft  trial  of  poor  Rebecca  Nourse,  only  to  yield 

6®  Diary,  Vol.  I,  p.  436. 
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finally  to  the  insistence  of  the  court  and  condemn  to  the 
gallows  a  good  woman  whom  everyone  now  believed  to  be 
innocent  of  wrongdoing.®® 

The  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  New  York,  in  1735, 
for  criminal  libel  on  account  of  charges  against  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governor  printed  in  his  newspaper,  attracted  wide 
attention  at  the  time  and  has  been  heralded  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country.®'^ 
Thomas  Maule  was  tried  nearly  forty  years  earlier,  when 
in  all  the  land  there  was  no  newspaper;  but  his  trial 
raised  equally  with  that  of  Zenger  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  man  to  print  and  publish  a  criticism  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Zenger’s  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  more  formal  and  raised  more  of  the  niceties 
of  law  but  was  not  tried  with  a  better  appreciation  of 
human  nature  than  that  with  which  the  Salem  shopkeeper 
defended  himself.  In  the  Zenger  case  publication  was 
expressly  admitted;  in  the  Maule  ease  it  was  admitted 
with  the  reservation  of  possible  errors  of  the  printer, 
which  did  not  relieve  the  author  from  liability  for  his 
actual  publication  of  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained 
in  ^rassacliusetts-Bay.  In  lx)th  cases  the  court  was  hostile 
and  strove  to  influence  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  in  both 
cases  the  final  telling  point  that  brought  acquittal  was 
that  the  responsibility  for  justice  lay  upon  the  jury,  and 
was  not  to  be  divided  with  the  court.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  ]\raule’s  position  as  a  local  leader  in  an  unpopular 
religious  sect,  and  that  his  indictment  involved  religion 
as  well  as  politics,  while  Zenger,  a  popular  idol  in  New 
York,  was  defended  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his 
day,  in  a  court  room  packed  with  boisterous  sympathizers 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Salem  Quaker  won  the  first 
victory  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  America  under  condi¬ 
tions  "that  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  puritan  jury  that 
set  him  free. 

««  For  accounts  of  Maule’s  trial,  see  also  Chandler’s  American 
Criminal  Trials,  Vol.  I,  p.  141 ;  Professor  Clyde  Augustus  Duni- 
vvay’s  Development  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Massachusetts, 
p.  701. 

oT  The  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  New  York,  Printer,  who 
was  lately  Try'd  and  Acquitted  for  Printing  and  Publishing  a 
Libel  against  the  Government,  New  York,  1736;  London,  1738, 
1752,  1765;  Boston,  1739;  Chandler’s  American  Criminal  Trials, 
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Ifaturally  Maule  was  much  elated  over  the  outcome  of 
his  trial,  and  during  the  following  year  (1697)  he  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  New  England 
Pesecutors  [sic]  Mavled  With  their  own  Weapons,  Giving 
Some  Account  of  the  bloody  Laws  made  at  Boston  against 
the  King’s  Subjects,  that  dissented  from  their  way  of 
Worship.  Together  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Impris¬ 
onment  and  Tryal  of  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Book  entituled  Truth  held  forth  and  Maintained, 
<&c  By  Tho.  Philathes.^^  It  is  valuable  today  chiefly  for 
its  account  of  the  author  and  his  trial,  but  its  purpose, 
as  announced  in  the  preface,  was  to  present  a  “true 
account”  of  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  other  dis¬ 
senters  by  the  New  England  churches,  and  a  narrative  of 
the  “Hurley-Burley”  that  arose  over  the  author’s  first 
book.  It  was  well  calculated  to  irritate  the  puritan  lead¬ 
ers,  both  in  state  and  church.  Interspersed  throughout 
the  text  are  rude  but  caustic  rhymes  in  which  the  author 
pays  his  respects  to  puritan  precepts  and  laws.  The 
verses  run  in  part  as  follows : 

“Unto  Keligion  these  Free-men  do  pretend 
We  may  all  see  that  money  is  their  end.”  ** 

“Where  Persecutors  once  gain  Power, 

Like  Lyons,  Bears  and  Wolves  devour.” 

“This  was  the  work  of  wicked  Priests  and  Pulpit  Lyars, 
Whose  work  was  like  the  Jesuits,  the  Monks  and  Fryars.” 
“When  Wolves  once  get  a  taste  of  Blood, 

They  are  for  killing  all  thats  good.” 

“The  Devil  and  the  Priests,  and  all  such  Warrant  Makers 
In  full  Communion  are,  with  all  such  Church  Pertakers.’”* 
“From  all  Bloody  Free-men  pray  God  deliver  me 
They  are  for  Hanging  all,  that  one  with  them  not  be.” 
“Balaam’s  State  is  theirs,  who  for  unrighteous  gain 
The  People  do  Oppress,  themselves  for  to  maintain.” 

68  As  reproduced  on  page  27. 
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The  early  pages  of  the  book  contain  portions  of  the 
Colony  statutes  relating  to  Quakers  and  other  dissenters, 
and  those  governing  dress,  behaviour,  conduct  at  public 
worship,  and  kindred  subjects,  all  interspersed  with  the 
author’s  comments. With  reference  to  the  statutes 
against  dissenters,  and  those  concerning  the  apparel  and 
conduct  of  the  puritans  themselves,  the  author  expresses 
the  belief  that  fines  and  not  imprisonment  were  the  real 
objectives  of  the  authorities;  and  he  declares  that  from 
this  source  the  ministers  and  rulers  were  deriving  an 
annual  income  of  1200  pounds  a  year,  besides  1500 
pounds  from  fines  levied  upon  church  members  for  the 
sin  of  “uncleanness, and  4000  pounds  a  year  from  fines 
paid  by  dissenters. 

“Gods  Cause  is  that  to  which  they  do  pretend 

But  all  men  may  see,  Money  is  their  end.” 

“Where  men  can  make  what  Laws  they  please 

Such  Priests  and  Rulers  live  at  ease.” 

“It  was  Prophaneness,  as  these  Persecutors  say, 

T  find  the  Cause,  the  Priests  did  want  more  pay.” 

The  charge  of  avarice  was  persistently  pressed  by  Maule 
against  the  clergy  in  all  his  w^ritings,  but  his  statements 
must  l>e  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  they  differed  from  other  men  of  their 
time;  and  the  Salem  shopkeeper  w^as,  as  before  noted, 
prone  to  exaggeration  when  discussing  the  Puritan-Quaker 
controversy.  IMeticulously  honest  in  his  business  affairs. 

In  discussing'  the  order  of  Charles  II  of  Sept.  9,  1661, 
requiring  the  Colony  officials  to  desist  from  hanging  Quakers 
and  send  them  to  England  for  trial,  Maule  says  that,  “instead 
of  sending  a  shipload  of  Quakers,  and  a  large  Roll  of  their 
Crimes  of  Treason,  Rebellion,  Subversion  of  Government  &c 
home  to  the  King,  they  send  a  ship  load  of  Masts  for  a  Present 
to  the  King,  with  a  parcel  of  horrid  Wicked  Lyes  against  the 
Quakers;  to  defray  the  charge  of  which  Present,  the  poor  In¬ 
habitants  were  severely  Rated.” 

“Priests,  Rulers,  Masts  for  Ships,  Deceit  and  Lyes  withall. 

Poor  People  made  to  pay,  for  Presents  to  Whitehall.” 

Ibid.,  p.  27. 

"If  Fornication  before  marriage. 

f^New  England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 
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78  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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his  blood  ran  too  hot  to  permit  strict  accuracy  when  he 
discussed  religion. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  puritan  clergy  were  irritated  by 
these  attacks  upon  them  and  upon  the  early  leaders  of 
the  colony  for  their  treatment  of  dissenters.  Since  the 
defection  of  George  Keith  no  New  England  Quaker  had 
been  so  bold,  and  counter-attack  was  not  long  delayed, 
although,  significantly,  no  court  proceedings  were  at¬ 
tempted.  As  might  be  expected.  Cotton  Mather  was  the 
puritan  protagonist,  and  when  he  published  his  Decen- 
nium  Luctuosum,  or  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  in  1699, 
the  closing  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  shortcomings  of 
Quakers  in  general,  and  Thomas  Maule  in  particular. 

“That,”  said  he,  “which  makes  it  more  agreeable  to 
allow  the  Quakers  an  Article  in  our  History  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  is,  that  a  certain  silly  scribbler,  the  very  first-bom 
of  Nonsensicality  *  *  *  (One  Tom  Maule,  at  this  time 
living  in  Salem)  hath  exposed  unto  the  Publick  a  Volume 
of  Nonsensical  Blasphemies  and  Heresies  [Truth  held 
Forth  and  Maintained!]  wherein  he  sets  himself  to  De¬ 
fend  the  Indians  in  their  Bloody  Villainies,  and  Revile 
the  Country  for  Defending  itself  against  them.  And  that 
the  Venom  of  this  Pamphlet  might  be  improved  unto  the 
Height  of  Slanderous  Wickedness,  there  hath  been  since 
added  unto  it  another  Pamphlet,  [New  England  Pese- 
cutors  Mauled  with  their  own  Weapons]  a  parcel  of  in¬ 
gredients  Compounded  for  Mischief  as  if  by  the  Art  of 
the  Apothecary.” 

Mather  takes  the  Quakers  to  task  for  not  censuring 
Maule  for  “goring  the  sides  of  New-England,”  and  brands 
the  author  as  a  liar  of  the  “first  magnitude.”  He  suggests 
that  the  best  answer  would  be  to  send  him  to  “Boston 
Woods,”  which  was  the  location  of  the  gallows. 

Maule  was  not  one  to  keep  silence  under  such  castiga¬ 
tion,  but  he  took  time  to  make  his  pen  sharp  and  to  fill 
his  ink-hom  with  gall,  and  it  was  not  until  1701  that  he 
published  his  rejoinder.  An  Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton 
Mather  of  Boston  in  New-England.  Ten  of  its  nineteen 
pages  are  taken  up  with  an  introductory  statement  To  the 

s^Decennium  Luctuosum,  Ed.  in  the  Magnalia,  Book  VII, 
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Reader,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  fills  more  than 
four  small  quarto  pages  averaging  about  375  words  to 
a  page.  In  this  introduction  Maule  comments  upon 
Mather’s  charges  under  five  heads,  but  when  boiled  down 
the  residuum  is  that  Mather  is  a  liar. 

“Observe,”  says  he,  “this  black  Chemarim,  which  re- 
gardeth  not  what  he  saith,  to  call  that  a  Slander,  that  is 
Verbatim  as  in  their  own  Law  Book,  and  Court  Records, 
but  he  that  will  call  that  Book  a  Slander  hath  his  tongue 
at  liberty  to  abuse  the  Author  at  any  rate.” 

In  the  body  of  the  “Letter”*^  Maule  repeats  his  charges 
against  the  Puritan  clergy,  past  and  present.  Of  Cotton 
blather  he  remarks  that  if  he  is  as  clear  of  witchcraft 
“as  they  put  to  death  for  witches  were,  it  is  better  with 
him  then  (sic)  is  thought  so,”  and  that  he  must  expect 
reproof  “until  he  have  a  bridle  to  command  his  unruly 
tongue.”®^  The  clergy  “that  preach  for  hire  and  devine 
for  Money”  are  declared  to  be  servants  of  the  devil,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  “blind  watchmen  that  were  igno¬ 
rant  and  dumb  Dogs,  that  could  not  bark,  yea  greedy  dogs 
which  coiJd  never  have  enough.”®®  Mather  is  specifically 
accused  of  filling  his  pamphlets  with  lies  against  the 
Quakers  and  sending  them  from  town  to  town  in  pedlars’ 
bags  “for  a  Money  Trade  throughout  the  Country.”®® 
Obviously  the  intent  of  this  charge  is  double,  to  show  the 
avarice  of  Mather  and  his  fellow  ministers,  and  to  afford  a 
contrast  between  them  and  Maule  himself,  who  never  takes 
more  than  his  due  and  spurns  interest  on  money  due 
to  him. 

A  sly  and  far  more  truthful  fling  is  taken  at  Mather’s 
historical  inaccuracy  in  his  Pietas  in  Patriam:  The  Life 
of  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Phipps  (1697),  in  which 
Phipps’  expedition  against  Canada  is  extolled  by  Mather, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  says  Maule,  he  and  all  the  rest 
turned  their  backs  and  fled  homeward  with  loss  of  vessels, 
cannon  and  many  lives.  It  was  this  fiasco,  he  says,  and 

82  Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  9. 

83  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 

85/ftfd.,  p.  14. 

8«  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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not  any  action  of  the  Quakers,  that  gave  the  French  and 
Indians  courage  to  lay  waste  jlew  England.*^ 

Finally,  Maule  attacks  Mather’s  writings  on  witchcraft, 
and  especially  his  proposals  for  handling  bewitched  per¬ 
sons  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Goodwin  child  before  the  Salem  Delusion,  and  in  the  cases 
of  Mercy  Short  and  Margaret  Rule  afterwards.  Here 
Maule  was  beyond  his  depth,  for  in  this  respect  Mather 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  his  proposed  method 
of  handling  these  deluded  or  malicious  persons  was,  in 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this  war  of 
epithets  he  came  off  second  best. 

The  “Letter”  concludes  with  verses  addressed  to  Mather : 

Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin,  I  have  not. 

Learning  have,  which  by  the  Truth  I  got 
As  in  true  verse,  here  is  this  time  to  thee. 

The  Truth  of  which  thou  in  my  verse  may  see. 

While  thou  keep  on  thy  lying  Trade  to  gain, 

I  thee  withstand,  the  Truth  for  to  maintain; 

A  Servant  fit  thou  art  for  evil  work. 

To  deal  well  sharp  with  thee  will  not  thee  hurt; 

Thou  Lives  at  ease,  while  others  Plow  and  Sow, 

Their  labor  give,  for  what  well  do  not  know. 

The  Love  of  Money  leads  thee  for  to  preach; 

Keep  that  from  thee,  thou  wil’t  not  teach; 

And  as  to  all  thy  Marchandizing  ware. 

Such  men  that  buy,  their  Souls  have  but  ill  fare. 
Which  trade  of  thine  cannot  continue  long. 

As  men  see  thy  deceit  will  from  thee  throng; 

And  those  that  live  to  God  will  search  thee  out; 
Yea,  those  of  thy  own  Trade  will  help  to  rout; 

For  those  of  thy  own  Trade  much  disagree. 

Which  shows  their  fall  is  near,  Gods  People  see. 

It  is  a  Money  Trade,  that  with  some  wit. 

With  which  dishonest  men  themselves  do  fit: 

Thou  hath  thy  masters  way  to  deal  with  Maule, 

As  in  thy  Book  without  thy  name  at  all,  [Decennium 
Luctuosum] 

That  is,  to  Boston  Wood,  the  Gallows  there : 

It  shews  thou  art  both  void  of  Grace  and  fear; 

A  better  way  he  finds  to  deal  with  thee; 

Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  16. 
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To  do  some  good  as  all  men  hear  (sic)  may  see. 

To  leave  deceit,  and  in  some  boat  to  row. 

Until  a  good  be,  then  unto  preaching  go; 

If  boating  work  with  thee  will  not  agree; 

Take  other  honest  Trade,  and  honest  be. 

As  for  thy  Trade  of  preaching  we  all  see. 

It  starves  mens  Souls,  and  also  purses  free, 

But  if  resolve  not  with  the  Truth  to  dwell; 

Thou  must  take  part  with  them  that  go  to  Hell; 

Many  things  I  have  against  thee  more, 

And  value  not  the  study  of  thy  store. 

Thou  at  the  first  hath  wrong  with  me  begun. 

Truth  will  me  right  so  far  may  see  it  done. 

Which  to  conclude  with  Letters  of  my  name; 

That  thou  may  certain  be  from  whom  it  came. 

1700  T.  M. 

George  Keith,  long  prominent  among  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  active  in 
New  England,  at  length  came  into  disagreement  with  their 
tenets,  and  after  some  years  of  religious  uncertainty 
settled  down  in  the  land  of  his  birth  as  a  preacher  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  returned  to  the  Colonies  for 
a  visit,  and  from  Boston  wrote  to  Maule  under  date  of 
June  16,  1702,  expressing  a  desire  for  a  friendly  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  apparent  that  he  anticipated  censure  in 
that  quarter  for  his  change  of  belief,  but  he  retained  a 
“Cordiall  affection”  for  his  old  friend,  and  says:  “If  ye 
think  I  am  gone  from  the  Truth,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
hear  patiently  your  reasons  ye  shall  give  to  prove  me  so, 
*  *  *  but  if  I  make  it  appear  that  by  good  reason,  I  have 
not  forsaken  any  Truth  that  I  owned  when  I  was  under 
the  profession  of  a  Quaker,  but  only  their  Errours;  I 
hope  ye  will  harken  to  me.” 

The  Salem  Friend  had  no  intention  of  arguing  with  an 
apostate.  For  him,  as  for  the  puritan  divines,  he  had 
only  sharp  barbs  of  criticism,  and  he  declined  an  inter¬ 
view.  A  few  months  later,  in  1703,  he  issued  a  small 
pamphlet,  the  last  work  of  his  pen  that  we  have  in  print, 
entitled  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith, 
containing  an  abstract  of  Keith’s  letter  to  him  with  an 
answer  thereto,  “and  also  a  brief  account  of  said  Keith’s 
in  an  out  way  about  Religion;  first  a  Presbiterian,  from 
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which  to  a  Quaker,  under  which  he  continued  about  thirty 
years,  and  then  a  Noun  Substantive  at  Turners  Hall,  and 
now  an  Itinerant  Preacher  (upon  his  good  Behavior)  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  (as  he  saith)  all  is  without 
variation  in  Fundamentalls.”  He  holds  that  Keith’s  real 
purpose  in  his  “pretended  love”  is  to  allure  his  former 
friend  away  “from  his  habitation  in  the  Truth,”  and  he 
breaks  into  verse,  as  he  did  so  frequently  when  writing 
in  passion. 

Thy  great  Pretence  of  Love  thou  hast  for  Maule, 

Is  plain  Deceit,  thereby  to  make  him  fall, 

As  Elymas,  perverted  the  right  way 

So  thou  no  longer  by  the  Truth  wouldst  stay; 

First  a  Presbyterian,  Thirty  years  a  Quaker, 

Some  say  now  a  Jesuit,  some  a  Mischief  Maker: 

I  think  no  Jesuit,  good  reason  so, 

An  Airy  Spirit  drives  three  to  and  fro; 

Wise  men  do  see,  in  all  what  is  thy  Ame, 

Not  for  Souls  good:  But  filthy  Lucre  gain; 

Thou  Suptil  one,  the  Truth  to  Imitate, 

With  all  thy  art,  can  but  a  likeness  make. 

To  try  mens  Faith,  a  time  thou  maist  remain. 

The  while  no  Soul,  true  Profit  of  thee  gain,*® 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  gleaned  that  whether  Maule 
is  paying  his  respects  to  puritan  preacher  or  apostate 
Quaker,  there  is  a  certain  sameness  to  his  anathemas. 

One  further  publication  by  Maule  is  known  only  by  its 
title.  At  New  Years  1706/7  he  “disposed  of  a  paper  of 
verses  entitled  Philip  the  Cheat.”  Whether  this  was 
printed  or  merely  a  manuscript  we  cannot  be  certain,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  had  a  considerable  local  circulation, 
for  one  Philip  Nichols  brought  suit  against  Maule,  and 
the  evidence  discloses  that  Nichols  “did  take  to  himself 
the  name  Philip  the  Cheat”  because  as  he  went  along  the 
street  people  called  him  by  that  term.  In  April,  1707, 
an  accommodation  was  reached,  the  parties  shook  hands. 

For  the  Service  of  Truth,  pp.  2-4. 

S9  Goodell  in  Hist.  Coll.,  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  252,  states 
that  the  title  of  these  verses  was  New  Years  Gift. 
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and  Nichols  declared  that  he  forgave  Maule  and  acquitted 
him  in  the  matter,”® 

With  advancing  years  Maule’s  asperities  became  soft¬ 
ened,  possibly  because  the  improving  position  of  Quakers 
under  the  William  and  Mary  Charter  afforded  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  orthodox  to  stir  him  up.  His  name  appears 
less  frequently  in  the  Quaker  records  and  not  at  all  in 
the  criminal  courts,  and  he  fought  no  more  battles  with 
his  pen.  He  had  a  comfortable  home,  a  good  business 
and  was  distinctly  well-to-do.  Furthermore,  a  brood  of 
young  children,  born  of  a  marriage  contracted  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  kept  his  hands  full.  His  older  children 
were  provided  for  before  his  second  marriage,  and  at  his 
death  in  1724  he  left  his  lands,  his  business,  and  all  his 
other  property,  to  his  widow  and  her  three  children. 

Thomas  Maule  had  a  hasty  temper,  an  unruly  tongue, 
and  an  irritating  pen.  He  was  quick  to  resent  an  injus¬ 
tice,  real  or  fancied.  He  was  disliked  by  those  in  author¬ 
ity,  both  civil  and  religious,  whom  he  especially  loved  to 
criticize.  He  hated  the  Puritan  Theocracy  for  its  refusal 
to  permit  dissent,  but  he  was  equally  narrow  in  his  own 
views  of  religious  freedom.  Given  to  exaggeration  in  his 
religious  controversies,  there  was  nevertheless  a  sufficient 
basis  of  fact  in  his  criticisms  to  account  for  the  irritability 
of  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  and  for  years  he  was  a  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  the  mighty  in  the  New  England  Israel. 

Liberal  in  his  views  concerning  witchcraft  and  its  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  one  of  the  few  who  put  such  views  on  paper 
before  witchcraft  prosecutions  had  forever  ceased  in  New 
England,  he  nevertheless  failed,  like  Willard  and  Brattle, 
to  make  his  beliefs  public  at  the  time;  and  his  mind,  like 
that  of  Calef,  was  quite  muddy  on  the  subject,  and  far 
less  practical  than  were  the  ministers  who  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  end  of  the  delusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maule  was  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  a  kindly  man.  In  business  he  was  able  and  honor¬ 
able.  With  his  money  he  was  liberal,  both  in  his  religious 
affiliations  and  in  civic  affairs.  His  duties  as  a  citizen 
were  taken  seriously  and  efficiently  performed,  although 

90  Essex  County  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Book  of 
Executions,  1650-1757. 
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his  status  as  a  Quaker  excluded  him  from  any  but  minor 
offices.  His  management  of  his  trial  for  libel  for  pub¬ 
lishing  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  shows  acumen 
and  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  his 
acquittal,  in  spite  of  a  court  determined  to  convict  him, 
attests  not  only  his  ability,  but  the  love  of  fair  play  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  ordinary  New  England  citizen  of  that  day. 

The  spirit  of  the  case  still  lives,  although  the  book  itself 
dealt  with  issues  long  since  dead.  Nevertheless,  his  first 
three  publications  throw  many  interesting  side-lights  upon 
late  seventeenth  century  life  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
rank  among  the  rarest  publications  of  that  period. 

Bibliographical  Notes. 

1.  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained. 

[New  York]  Printed  [by  William  Bradford]  in  the 
Year  1695. 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signature :  a  in  4 ;  A  to  I  in  4* ;  K  to  U  in  4* ; 
W  to  Hh  in  4";  li  in  2. 

Signature  P2  is  marked  02 ;  Q2  is  marked  P2 ;  R2  and 
W2  are  unmarked  and  Dd2  is  marked  C2. 

Collation  by  pagination:  Title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  12], 
p.  [1],  reverse  blank.  Preface  pp.  [3].  The  Heads  or 
Contents  of  the  ensuing  Treatise  pp.  [3].  Text  pp.  1-219. 
Some  Deep  and  Mysterious  Matters  for  all  to  Consider. 
Briefly  Relating  How  Man  came  to  fall,  his  state  in  the 
Fall,  and  Way  of  Restoration  to  God  again,  pp.  220-260. 

The  Preface  is  dated  and  signed  at  the  end  “From  my 
dwelling-House  at  Salem  in  New-England,  1®*  3^  Mon. 
1690.  Thomas  Maule”;  and  on  p.  260  at  the  end  of  the 
text  is  the  date  “4***  1**  Mon.  1694.  Tho.  Maule.” 

At  the  end  of  [p.  3]  of  Contents  appears:  “Friendly 
Reader;  Although  the  following  Treatise  has  been  very 
long  detained  in  the  Press,  yet  hope  thou  shalt  find  the 
impression  pretty  clear  of  Errors,  as  to  the  main,  except 
the  mis-numbering  of  two  or  three  Chapters,  and  one 
material  error  in  p.  5,  line  23.  After  Rule  of  Life  read 
for  Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  lAfe,  Which  pray 
amend.” 
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Chapters  II,  beginning  on  p.  10,  III  beginning  on  p.  16, 
VI  beginning  on  p.  42,  and  VII  beginning  on  p.  53  are 
not  numbered.  Chapter  V  beginning  on  p.  30  is  num¬ 
bered  VI,  chapter  XXIX  beginning  on  p.  178  is  num¬ 
bered  XXVIII,  Chapter  XXX  beginning  on  p.  179  is 
numbered  XXIX,  chapter  XXXI  beginning  on  p.  210  is 
numbered  XXX,  and  chapter  XXXII  beginning  on  p. 
212  is  numbered  XXXI.  Page  (32')  is  numbered  (23), 
p.  (58)  is  numbered  (53),  p.  (78)  is  numbered  (75), 
p.  (129)  is  numbered  (i27),  p.  (187)  is  numbered  (189), 
and  p.  (189)  is  numbered  (178). 

Maule’s  own  statement  is  that  the  book  was  printed  by 
William  Bradford  in  Xew  York. 

In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  an  imperfect 
copy  of  a  variant  of  the  above  issue,  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple,  which  is  clearly  earlier  in  printing 
than  the  other  copies  noted  as  it  contains  errors  that  were 
corrected  as  the  book  went  through  the  press.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  will  serve  as  illustrations:  in  the  Purple  copy  the 
first  eight  pages  of  text  are  numbered  respectively  1,  6, 
5,  4,  5,  3,  4,  8.  In  other  copies  collated  they  are  cor¬ 
rectly  numbered;  p.  3  (wrongly  numbered  5)  line  1,  the 
phrase  “Stinging  vapors  from  hell,”  in  the  Purple  copy 
is  changed  to  “Stinking  vapors  from  hell,”  and  in  lines 
2  and  3  “Con//seience”  becomes  “Xatural//Conscience,” 
while  in  line  32  “&”  becomes  “and.”  On  page  73,  line  10, 
“rleansed”  becomes  “cleansed”  and  in  line  22  “becomes 
through  a”  is  changed  to  “becomes  a  thorough”;  and  on 
page  80,  line  18  “before  God  in  Christ”  becomes  “before 
of  God  in  Christ.” 

The  following  copies  of  the  book  have  been  located: 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  complete  except  for  a  tear 
in  the  imprint,  also  the  Purple  copy  which  lacks  title  page 
and  all  preliminary  leaves. 

Essex  Institute,  lacks  title,  pp.  1-2,  and  pp.  35-38. 

Harvard  College,  lacks  all  before  p.  27. 

Mr.  Matt  B.  Jones,  Newton,  Mass.,  complete,  stitched. 

Mr.  Tracy  W.  McGregor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  complete. 

Society  of  Friends  Library,  London,  one  complete  copy 
and  another  very  imperfect. 
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2.  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own 
Weapons. 

[New  York:  Printed  by  William  Bradford  1697] 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures :  §,  4  leaves  (the  last  leaf  of  this 
signature  blank,  but  in  J.  C.  B.  copy  it  is  folded  back 
for  a  fly  leaf  preceding  title,  which  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  absence  in  most  copies) ;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  each 
four  leaves;  I  two  leaves.  Leaf  F2  has  no  signature 
mark,  except  in  J.  C.  B.  copy  where  it  is  properly  marked. 

Collation  by  pagination:  title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  27], 
recto  of  [§] ;  [blank],  verso  of  [§] ;  The  Preface  [signed] 
/Tho.  Philathes./,  recto  of  §2  to  recto  of  §3 ;  —  blank, 
verso  of  [§3]  ;  —  [l  blank  leaf],  [§4] ;  [text  with  head¬ 
ing]  Persecutors  Maul’d  with  their  own  Weapons,  /pp. 
1-62;  /Finis/,  p.  62. 

The  numbers  25-26  are  omitted  in  the  pagination; 
p.  46  is  wrongly  numbered  47.  47  is  46  and  57  is  75. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  copy  of  this  pamphlet  has  a 
variant  title  page.  The  word  “Mauled”  in  the  second 
line  of  title  is  abbreviated  to  “Mauld”  and  the  first  line 
of  the  title  is  but  97  m.  m.  long  in  this  copy  as  against 
102  m.  m.  in  the  others.  Also  the  pseudonym  of  the 
author  in  line  10  appears  as  “Theo.  Philathes”  instead  of 
“Tho.  Philathes” ;  while  in  line  12  the  abbreviation  “Isai.” 
becomes  “Isa.”  and  in  line  13  a  comma  is  inserted  after 
the  word  “of.”  The  variations  are  probably  printer’s 
changes  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  copy  was  doubtless 
first  through  the  press. 

The  following  copies  have  been  located: 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  complete,  title  “Mauld.” 

Essex  Institute,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 

Harvard  College,  lacks  pp.  35-62,  title  “Mauled.” 

Haverford  College,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 

Mass.  Hist.  Socy.,  lacks  title. 

New  York  Public  Library,  title  torn  affecting  part  of 
motto,  title  “Mauled.” 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  title  and 
next  leaf  tom  affecting  a  few  words,  title  “Mauled.” 
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Society  of  Friends  Library,  London,  complete,  title 
“MauledV’ 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia  has  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  library  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  this  pamphlet 
in  Maule’s  handwriting.  It  was  taken  from  the  binding 
of  a  copy  of  Bradford’s  New  York  Laws  1694  and  affords 
valuable  proof  of  authorship  and  printer.  This  manu¬ 
script  contains  portions  of  pages  17-19,  50-52,  and  54-55 
of  the  pamphlet  as  determined  by  Dr.  Wilberforce  Fames. 

3.  An  Abstract  of  A  Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston 
in  New  England. 

[New  York]  Printed  [by  William  Bradford]  in  the 
Year  1701. 

Evans  No.  999  who  evidently  follows  Hildeburn,  [A 
Century  of  Printing  *  *  in  Pennsylvania  No.  83]  says 
the  pamphlet  was  printed  by  Reynier  Jansen  but  Hilde¬ 
burn  later  identified  William  Bradford  of  New  York  as 
the  printer  and  included  it  in  his  List  of  the  Issues  of 
the  Press  in  New  York.  Phila.  1889;  and  Dr.  Wilber¬ 
force  Eames  identifies  Bradford  as  the  printer  and  New 
York  as  the  place  of  printing. 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures:  A  and  B  each  four  leaves,  C 
two  leaves. 

Collation  by  pagination:  title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  39], 
recto  of  A;  [blank]  verso  of  A;  /To  the  Reader/  pp.  (3)- 
(11),  [signed]  /T.M./  rector  of  A2  to  recto  of  B2;  [text 
with  heading]  /An  Abstract  from  the  Copy  of  a  Letter 
to  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston  in  New-England,  which  is  as 
followeth./  pp.  (11)-(19) ;  [signed]  /1700  T.M./Finis/, 
[between  two  rules]  recto  of  B2  to  recto  of  C2 ;  [blank] 
verso  of  C2. 

Page  (18)  is  numbered  (1). 

The  following  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  located : 

Boston  Public  Library,  complete. 

John  Carter  Brown,  lacks  pp.  13-14  and  17-19. 

Haverford  College,  complete. 

4.  For  the  service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith. 

[Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Reynier  Jansen]  1703. 
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ri) 

For  t!ic  fdfvicc  of  Trutlj ,  Gior^c  Kdih  by  I'KiLALL- 

THES  orLover  ot  7r///^.  T.  IVj.  1703. 

An  Abftrafl  of  Gedfgr  Kriihs  Letter  to  H'cmns  I^Uu^e ,  with  in 
jnfwer  by  PhUaleth^s  there  unco  ,  and  alfo  a  briefacccrnt  oiTaid 
Kenhs ,  in  and  out  way  ab^>ut  hcHgion  ^  firit  a  Presbiieium  ^  i'rom 
which  to  a  Quaker  ^  under  which  he  continued  about  ihiity  ycirs,  and 
then  a  Noun  S^bflantivc  at  T arners  Hail ,  and  now  an  hincrar.t 
Praacher  (  upon  nis  good  Behaviour  )  in  the  Church  of  tl/igland  j  and 
(as  he  iaith^  all  is  without  variation  in  Pundamentulls — . 

Verbatim,  as  folio weth. 

Jui:  fTOi—Loving  Friend,  H?:  days  ago,  I  arrived 

rothi'.  place  ,  fiom<M  knglard  ^  in  one  of  the  Queens  Ships^ 
cjiieithv  Semuricn  j  n:ice«ftiy  arrivall  1  inquired  concerning  yout  wdl- 
Ot;; ,  whereof  I  was  glad  to  hear,  and  am  exceeding  defireous  to  lee 
you ,  and  to  have  Ibme  Friendly  Conference  with  you  ^  which  1  hope 
yc  will  cot  tefiiij.  Fray  fend  me  word  by  a  tew  lines  with  the  fiift 
jrrai;  j-  howl  (hall  meet  with  ycu  j  whether  ye  will  pleale  to  come 
.0  bjfomni  meet  me  here  ,  of  which  I  (hall  be  glad,  or  will  yeal* 
low  me  to  come  to  vifit  you  at  your  own  houfe  in  iSrf/e.w  j  which  I 
lhall  beverv  willing  to  do-,  what  ever  thoughts  or  cenfure  yc  may  hav« 
of  me-,  I  jfTareyou  I  rctiin  that  Cordiall  affection  to  you  which  I  Ibi- 
merly  hid,  ifyethinkl  am  gone  trom  the  Ttuth  ,  I  fhall  be  willing 
to  hear  patiently  your  rcafons  ye  fhall  give  to  prove  me  fo,  andif  they 
be  good ,  I  hope  1  lhall  not  be  refcaftorj' :  but  if  I  make  it  appear 
that  by  good  teafon ,  I  have  not  tbri'aken  any  Truth  that  1  owned  when 
1  was  under  the  profellion  of  a  ^urkrr  ,  but  onely  tireir  Errours  ^  1 
hope  ve  will  hearken  to  me  tori  think  I  can  give  good  reafon  ,  lha| 
I  hold  to  the  Truth  (till ,  and  live  and  Widk  in  the  Vruth^  and  hope 
fliilh  ever  do  to  my  Life  End and  can  make  it  appeae ,  that  die  worfti 
of  the  Errours  1  never  hc?ld ,  nor’k new.  that  th^held  cherd  ^ 

untiil  cl  lire  years.  i  remain  vour  affeflionat Friesd  'Cccrgp  Kenk, 

'A  Aif 
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Evans,  Hildeburne  and  John  William  Wallace  in  his 
article  Early  Printing  in  Philadelphia  (The  Friends  Press 
<&c.,  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Vol.  Jt,  p.  439)  state  that  this  pamphlet  was  printed  in 
Philadelphia  by  Reynier  Jansen,  and  comparisons  of  its 
text  with  other  Jansen  printing  made  by  Dr.  Wilberforce 
Eames  and  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham  confirm  this  fact. 
Dr.  Eames  points  out  that  Bradford,  who  had  printed 
Maule’s  other  publications,  was  a  close  friend  of  George 
Keith,  whose  pamphlets  he  was  printing  at  this  time,  and 
would  naturally  decline  to  print  this  attack  upon  him. 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures:  A  in  four  leaves. 

Collation  by  pagination:  Caption  title  [as  reproduced 
at  p.  40]  and  An  Abstract  of  George  Keiths  Letter  to 
Thomas  Maule,  recto  of  A.  An  Answer  to  the  said  Letter 
is  as  followeth.  /pp.  (2)-(8),  [signed]  By  Philalethes  or 
a  Lover  of  Truth  1703.  T.M.  Printed  for  the  Author./ 
[rule].  Verso  of  A  to  Verso  of  A4. 

Evans  calls  for  twenty  pages  but  Sabin  notes  correctly 
that  there  are  but  eight. 

The  caption  title  on  page  (1)  appears  in  two  forms, 

a.  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith  by 
PHILALETHES  or  Lover  of  Truth.  T.M.  1703. 
(Harvard  College  Library  copy.) 

b.  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  by  PHILALETHES  or 
Lover  of  Truth.  T.M.  1703.  (Kew  York  Public 
Library  copy.) 

The  following  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  located : 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  lacks  pp.  1-2  and  7-8. 

Harvard  College,  complete. 

Kew  York  Public  Library,  complete. 

5.  Kew  Years  Gift  or  Philip  the  Cheat. 

This  was  a  poetical  piece  and  the  title  is  known  only 
from  the  court  record  already  referred  to  (p.  33).  No 
collation  can  be  given  and  even  the  title  is  uncertain. 
Publication  may  have  been  only  in  manuscript. 

About  1715  there  was  published  in  Philadelphia  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled : 
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Tribute  to  Caesar,  How  •paid  h'y  the  Best  Christians, 
And  to  What  Purpose  With  Some  BemarTcs  on  the  late 
vigorous  expedition  against  Canada.  Of  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment,  How  Inconsistent  it  is  with  the  Government  of 
Christ  in  his  Church  Compared  with  the  Ancient  Just 
and  Righteous  Principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  their  Mod¬ 
ern  Practice  and  Doctrine  With  some  Notes  upon  the 
Discipline  of  their  Church  in  this  Province,  especiall'y  at 
Philadelphia.  By  Philalethes.  n.p.,  n.d. 

Sm.  4to,  pp.  (6),  29. 

Sabin  No.  62421  and  Evans  No.  1572  attribute  this 
rare  tract  to  Thomas  Maule  and  suggest  that  it  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  by  Jacob  Taylor  about  1712.  The  attri¬ 
bution  is  apparently  based  on  that  in  the  Brinley  Cata¬ 
logue,  but  more  recently  it  has  been  questioned  (Sabin 
No.  96965),  and  Dr.  Wilberforce  Eames  suggests  A.  Brad¬ 
ford  as  the  printer  and  the  probable  date  of  publication 
as  1715.  A  copy  was  sold  by  Am.  Art.  Assn.  Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc.  with  the  Leiter  Library  Feb.  15-16,  1933, 
No.  162,  and  that  catalogue  notes  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell 
does  not  mention  this  work  in  his  sketch  of  Maule 
and  states  that  the  pamphlet  was  an  answer  to  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  Thomas  Story  urging  payment  of  a  tax  levied 
on  account  of  the  Canada  expedition  and  that  the  author 
had,  because  of  his  refusal  to  pay  it,  lost  land  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 

The  copy  above  noted  is  now  in  the  library  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Society  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wilber¬ 
force  Eames  suggesting  that  Maule  was  not  the  author. 
It  may  be  added  that  Thomas  Maule  spent  his  life  after 
1669  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  that  the  land  records  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  do  not  indicate  that  he  ever  owned  land  in  that 
city. 
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Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Piiineas  Stearns. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX XI,  page  318.) 


AVhereupon  there  hath  been  a  consultation  of  the  States, 
and  whilst  they  were  consulting  on  this  businesse,  Mr.  Peter, 
preacher  to  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam,  coming  to  the 
States  to  make  request  unto  them,  that  Dr.  Amyz*^  might  be 
added  for  an  assistant  unto  him,  answere  was  made  him  by 
the  States,  that  he  should  keepe  himselfe  quiet,  for  that  ere 
long  they  might  par  adventure  have  never  an  English  preacher 
in  the  land,  about  which  businesse  they  were  now  consulting, 
for  as  much  as  the  court  master  at  Delff  sought  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  their  land,  which  rather  then  they  would  suffer,  they 
would  be  soe  farre  from  allowing  two  preachers  in  one  towne, 
that  haply  there  should  be  none  at  all  suffered  to  preach  in 
their  dominions. 

That  the  same  report  one  of  the  States  made  to  Capn. 
Hollis  to  like  effect,  as  that  to  Mr.  Peters. 

Since  all  which  Mr.  Forbes,  preacher  to  the  English  church 
in  Delff,  having  occasion  to  goe  to  Dort,  with  divers  other 
English  preachers,  to  displace  an  unfit  English  minister 

21  On  March  29,  1632,  Hugh  Peter  obtained  permission  from 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Rotterdam  to  call  Dr.  William  Ames 
as  his  assistant  pastor  in  the  English  church  there.  (See  Hugo 
Visscher,  Ouilictmus  Amesius  .  .  .  Haarlem,  1894.  p.  74,  n.) 
Dr.  Ames  found  the  climate  at  Franeker  where  he  was  rector 
intolerably  irritating  to  his  asthmatic  constitution  and  it  was 
planned  for  him  to  move  to  Rotterdam  and  to  be  Peter’s 
assistant  pastor  and  founder  of  a  new  Puritan  college  there 
(ibid.,  pp.  74-75).  Ames  did  not  assume  his  Rotterdam  duties 
until  the  summer  of  1633.  Soon  after  he  was  established  there 
he  died  (Nov.,  1633).  His  death  was  greeted  with  almost  joyful 
relief  by  agents  of  English  prelacy,  as  is  illustrated  by  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Stephen  Golfe,  one  of  Boswell’s  most 
active  assistants:  “  .  .  .  Dr.  Ames  his  death  hath  putt  us  into 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  troubled  so  much  with  blew  books 
as  heretofore.  He  was  buried  at  Rotterdam  on  Monday  last 
and  since  that  Mr.  Peters  hath  lamented  the  cause  of  Christs 
Church  in  his  losse  making  him  the  Elijah  of  Israel  upon  this 
text :  The  Chariots  of  Israel  &  the  horseman  &c  &  to  make 
himselfe  the  inheritor  of  his  Spirit  they  say  he  preached  in 
Dr.  Ames  his  cloake.  But  now  the  pillars  he  said  were  fallen, 
and  the  great  good  intended  to  be  done  in  his  Colledge  at  Rot¬ 
terdam  all  disapoynted.” — Stephen  Goffe  to  ?  The  Hague,  Nov. 
7/17,  1633,  in  S.  P.  16:250,  fol.  28. 


(43) 
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there,  and  the  Dutch  Ministers  of  Dort  giving  them  their 
assistance,  they  went  to  the  burgemasters  of  the  towne, 
according  to  the  manner  to  acquaint  them  therewith,  and 
then  alsoe  the  burgemr.  tooke  notice  of  the  said  reports,  and 
said,  that,  for  ’s  much  as  the  courtmr.  att  Delif  sought  an 
innovation  in  chese  lands,  they  would  not  give  way  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  English,  but  may  be  ere  long  silence  them 
all,  and  soe  the  report  goeth  from  towne  to  towne  and  from 
man  to  man,  soe  that  if  it  bee  ill  grounded  (as  we  hope  it  is) 
then  you  have  reason  to  cause  deu  certificate  to  be  made  there¬ 
of,  it  having  relation  to  the  kings  Maty.,  the  lords  States, 
monsr.  Joachimi,  the  English  Churches  here,  and  the  Dutch 
churches  in  England.  This  is  a  true  extract.  Teste  me 
16  Aprill  1633.  Edw.  Misseldon. 

Stephen  GofEe  to  Sir  William  Boswell. 

Leyden,  6  March,  1633/3.®* 

Sir, 

Yesterday  the  professors  received  letters  from  the  councell 
of  State  which  Wallers  tells  me  are  in  generall  termes,  to 
command  them  to  consider  what  the  English  ministers  do, 
&  what  in  their  judgement  they  thinke  fitt  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  concerning  our  prayers.  At  4  of  the  clocke  they  had 

22  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  MSS  6394,  I.  tol.  105.  This  letter 
refers  to  attempts,  ultimately  successful,  by  the  English  classis 
to  which  Peter  belonged  to  obtain  from  the  Dutch  States  a 
renewal  of  their  commission  for  a  classis.  Both  Puritans  and 
prelatical  representatives  memorialized  the  States  in  this  con¬ 
nection  until  the  Dutch  authorities  sought  advice  of  Leyden 
experts  directly  before  whom,  as  this  letter  shows,  the  Puritans 
took  their  case.  Peter  and  Forbes  took  infinite  pains  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Dutch  of  the  desirability  of  the  continuance  of  their 
classis.  Misselden  reported  in  a  letter  of  about  this  same  time 
(spring,  1633)  :  “All  the  Colledg  of  Presb;  &  Mr.  Batch. [elor] 
with  them,  are  this  noone  gone  into  the  Haghe.  Mr.  Pet.[er] 
precht  today,  that  it’s  always  a  familiar  thing  for  men  now 
adayes  to  falle  into  the  sinne  against  the  ho.  Ghost,  wherein 
he  followed  his  leader,  Mr.  F.[orbes]  who  very  lately,  (on  1 
pet.  4.14,  on  reproches,  the  Subject  matter  of  the  text),  drew 
it  to  blasphemy,  to  reproch  ministers,  &  that  blasphemy,  after 
knowledg  &  acknowledgmt.  of  the  truth,  &  wilfully  done,  to  be 
within  the  compasse  of  the  sinne  against  the  ho.  ghost : 
preached  by  Heb.  10.26.  &  6.4.  If  you  speake  with  Mr.  Goffe, 
he’d  tell  you  more,  who  hath  seen  the  notes.  Mr.  Peter  he 
playes  mightily  upon  the  Latine  service  that  would  be  brought 
in  &  wames  men  to  tak  heed  on’t,  &  of  those  high  priests  that 
truly  will  keep  men  in  ignorance.”  —  Misselden  to  Boswell, 
Delft,  no  date;  in  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  MSS  6394,  fol.  123. 
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a  meeting  in  which  Poliander*®  said  to  me  they  did  nothing 
but  desire  longer  time  to  confide.  And  now  this  morning,  I 
see  here  are  come  to  town,  Mr.  Forbes  &  Mr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Batchellor.  What  to  doe  I  know  not,  but  Mr.  Goodyear 
their  minister  here  told  me  he  thought  they  would  come  to 
manifest  their  cause  to  the  Professors.  I  cannot  but  pitty 
the  troublesome  spirits  of  these  men.  This  I  thought  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you  withall.  I  come  this  nite  to  see  you, 
more  anon. 

Leyden,  Wednesday  Morning.  Your  humblest  servant, 

Stephen  Goffe. 

My  worke  shallbe  presently  to  go  to  Mr.  Wallers  who  under¬ 
stands  things  best  &  beseech  him  not  to  give  these  men  any 
audience  at  all  this  day. 

Hugh  Peter  to  Sir  William  Boswell 
Rotterdam,  4/14  April,  1633.** 

Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  but  this  Friday  Evening  and  there¬ 
fore  not  knowing  your  mynd  before  could  not  wayt  upon  you 
at  your  appoynted  tyme.  And  to  come  tomorrow  (you  know) 
my  Sabbath  day’s  worke  cannot  permitt  with  any  conven- 
iencye:  wherefore  I  am  bold  to  deferre  to  the  next  weeke 
when  (God  willinge)  I  shall  not  fayle  to  attend  you  and  will 
ever  bee 

Yours  in  the  Lord  Christ, 

Hugh  Peter. 

Hugh  Peter  to  John  Phillips 
Rotterdam,  June  23,  1633.*® 

Dearly  beloved  Sir, 

I  have  received  yours  and  thanke  you  heartily  for  that  you 

*8  Probably  Jean  Polyander,  learned  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Leyden.  Cf.  Biographic  Rationale  .  .  .  De 
Belgique. 

8*  “Boswell  Papers,”  in  Add.  MSS  6S9i,  I,  fol.  128.  Boswell 
had  sent  for  Peter  in  an  effort  to  collect  information  about 
the  classis  and  other  activities  of  Peter  and  his  associates. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  ambassador  hoped  to  discipline  Master 
Peter  for  his  ecclesiastical  irregularities.  A  belated  report  of 
Peter’s  later  attitude  towards  the  meeting  is  given  by  one  of 
Boswell’s  spies,  Alexander  Browne.  See  Browne  to  Boswell 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XLII,  222. 

28  S.  P.  16:241,  fol.  52;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  /,  16SSS4,  p.  113 ;  printed  in  full  in  John  Browne,  His¬ 
tory  of  Congregationalism  ...  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (Lon- 
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write  concerning  Mr.  Ward*®;  truly  he  hath  not  done  well, 
making  many  suffer  through  his  melancholly  fittes.  I  pray 
wish  him  to  come  away  [to  Holland]  ;  we  have  a  place  or 
two  (as  I  writt)  lookefing]  for  good  men,  and  this  Cuntry 
cannot  supply  [them]. 

Dr.  Burgesse  is  answered**,  but  howe  the  bookes  will  come 
into  mens  hande  is  a  question.  Dr.  Ames  wilbe  here  setled 
the  next  moneth,  and  we  shall  desire  both  to  see  you.  The 
Lord  our  God  make  us  usefull  each  to  other  and  both  to  the 
Churches  of  God. 

Good  Sir,  lett  us  learne  howe  thinges  goe  with  you  the 
next  visitation;  we  Suppose  thinges  doe  (?)  in  ( ?),  the  Lord 
in  mercy  doe  you  good  in  all  thinges  in  whome  I  am 

Yours, 

Hu;  Peter. 

To  the  Reverend  my  very  worthy  friend  Mr.  Phillips  at 
Wrentham  these  present.  Leave  this  Letter  with  Abraham 
Wheelers  wyfe. 

This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Bishop  Corbett  who  pre¬ 
served  it  for  posterity  by  sending  it  on  to  Laud  endorsed : 
This  is  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  which  I  intercepted  att  Yarmouth. 
The  prototype  was  sent  to  Phillips  (after  my  reading)  by  a 
sailors  boy.  1  had  hoped  to  receive  his  answer,  but  the  right 
Reverend  Phillips  was  too  crafty. 

don,  1877),  p.  422.  The  Rev.  John  Phillips,  then  at  Wrentham, 
had  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Dr.  William  Ames.  In  1638, 
Dr.  Phillips,  deprived  of  his  Suffolk  living,  moved  to  Salem  and 
soon  afterwards  settled  with  people  from  his  former  Wrentham 
flock  the  village  of  Salem  Farms,  now  Danvers.  See  J.  D. 
Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Boston  and  N.  Y., 
1933),  pp.  145,  164. 

28  Peter  refers  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ward,  brother  of  Nathaniel ; 
Ward’s  troubles  before  ecclesiastical  courts  at  this  time  are 
described  in  the  Preface  to  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  I,  1635-S6,  pp.  xxxii-lx. 

22  The  “answer”  was  Ames’s,  A  Fresh  Suit  Against  Human 
Ceremonies  ...  or  A  Triplication  unto  Dr.  Burgess  .  .  . 
(1633) ;  Hugh  Peter’s  connection  with  the  publication  of  this 
book  is  indicated  by  Browne’s  letter  to  Boswell  cited  above : 
“Mj'  last  was  to  you  the  15  of  this  present :  since  wch  tyme  I 
hapenned  one  this  booke  [A  Fresh  Suit  .  .  .] :  if  you  haue  not 
seen  it  before :  there  is  a  100  or  200  bownde  at  this  towne 
[Rotterdam]  to  sell  to  the  good  santes  which  are  in  England 
and  Mr.  Puckell,  A  Catterpillar  to  his  Countrie  as  I  may  say 
haith  the  saill  of  them;  but  it  is  not  the  mans  faulte  so  much 
as  his  up  houllders;  his  chefest  up  houlder  is  Mr.  Peter  that 
is  the  truth.  ...”  See  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
XLII,  222. 
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Laud  simply  endorsed  it:  “Rec’d.  Aug.  30.  1633.” 

Before  Dr.  xVmes  settled  at  Rotterdam,  Hugh  Peter 
reorganized  his  church  after  a  strict  Congregational  pat¬ 
tern.  A  new  covenant  was  drawn  to  which  all  members 
were  required  to  subscribe,  and  Peter  was  ordained  in  the 
charge  as  pastor  of  a  particular  congregation  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  of  the  classis.  These  procedures  brought 
forth  loud  outcries  from  the  prelatical  agents  that  Peter 
had  illegally  excommunicated  many  of  his  churchmen,  that 
he  had  adopted  unorthodox  methods,  and  that,  by  his  ordi¬ 
nation  ceremony,  he  had  effectually  denied  the  English 
Church  to  be  a  true  church  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
ordained  therein  in  orthodox  fashion.  The  letters  and 
documents  which  follow  are  relations  from  unfriendly 
pens.  The  first  letter,  written  several  months  after  the 
events,  begins  with  further  references  to  the  classis  diffi¬ 
culties  and  then  turns  to  Peter’s  activities: 

Stephen  Goffe  to  Gilbert  Sheldon,  “Chaplain  to  the  right 
honourable  the  Lord  Keeper  at  Durham  House.”  The 
Hague,  April  86,  Stil.  novo.** 

Worthy  Sir: 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  all  my  letters,  &  are 
quite  weary  of  them  &  the  trouble  they  bring  you;  and  if 
you  be  not  cloyed  with  stories  of  our  puritans  this  night 
before  my  going  into  the  field  I  will  entertaine  you  with  my 
jorney  to  Amsterdam  where  I  never  was  before,  and  now 
went  as  I  see  by  the  event  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  zeale 
of  my  pious  contingents  (?)  hath  driven  them  to  stretch 
their  consciences  into  abundance  of  lies  making  all  men 
believe  that  I  am  nothing  els  but  a  papist  in  my  heart,  & 
sent  hither  underhand  by  the  Bishops  of  England  (which  to 
Dutch  eares  by  them  is  made  an  odious  name)  to  bring  in 
episcopal!  government  or  els  to  make  the  King  angry  with 
the  States,  that  so  they  may  fall  out;  which  is  much  desired 
(as  our  owne  countrimen  tell  the  Dutch)  in  England.  The 
Dutch  ministers  &  schollers  I  light  in  company  with  when 
they  heare  my  name  they  startle  at  me;  &  in  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam  I  saw  (besides  what  they  told  me)  the 

28  S.  P.  16:286,  fol.  94.  The  year  in  which  this  letter  was 
written  is  not  given.  The  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  I,  16S5,  lists  it  (p.  28)  as  of  1635  but  I  am  inclined, 
in  the  light  of  events  taking  place  in  Holland  at  the  time,  to 
place  it  in  1634. 
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strange  conception  they  had  of  the  man  which  read  the  pray¬ 
ers.  But  the  sport  is,  that  the  puritans  are  at  pittiful  warres 
amongst  themselves  those  which  wil  not  have  a  classis  (which 
are  the  best  part)  against  them  which  will  have  one.  And 
so  Mr.  Pagett*®  the  minister  of  Amsterdam  made  me  very 
welcome  as  thus  far  agreeing  with  him  that  I  did  oppose  the 
English  Classis,  &  so  entertained  me  with  many  stories  most 
necessary  to  be  knowne.  One  was  concerning  the  classis  what 
was  done  against  it  by  the  Dutch  Ministers:  that  he  being 
cited  to  be  of  it,  he  appealed  to  the  Dutch  Classis  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  propounding  to  them  his  reasons;  who  so  affected  the 
husines.  That  they  presently  made  an  Act  against  it,  and 
caused  it  to  be  registered,  with  divers  reasons  wherof  this 
was  the  chiefe:  because  the  English  ministers  which  came 
over  into  these  Countries  were  of  sundry  opinions,  some 
Brownisticall  affected,  some  Jacobites,  &  some  had  waves  by 
themselves  &  so  it  would  not  be  for  the  peace  neither  of  Dutch 
nor  English  to  give  them  a  distinct  body  of  government: 
This  was  likewise  concluded  in  the  Utrecht  classis,  and  in 
Gelderland  &  at  last  in  the  North  Holland  S3mod.  All  which 
is  to  be  taken  notice  that  to  see  the  perversions  of  these  men 
that  now  they  seeke  againe  from  the  States  to  have  their  Act 
for  a  classis  continued;  when  not  only  the  king  disallows  it 
but  the  churches  here.  And  from  this  caution  against  Mr. 
Paget  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  Dutch  Classis,  ariseth  that 
story  of  Mr.  Hooker®®  who  was  putt  by  his  pastorship  at 
Amsterdam  for  those  opinions  which  you  may  see  in  Mr. 
Broughs  hands  by  the  Act  of  the  Dutch  Classis.  This  which 
I  write  is  of  excellent  use  to  our  Agents  here,  which  doth 
cause  all  these  registers  upon  my  relation  to  be  searched  that 
the  states  may  see  how  they  cherish  men  as  opposite  to  them¬ 
selves  as  unto  us.  The  other  story  was  about  Mr.  Peters 
reordination  which  Mr.  Pagett  though  himselfe  no  lover  of 
us  did  utterly  mislike.  1.  Forsooth  Mr.  Peters  would  not 
be  caled  by  the  vulgar  English  of  Rotterdam,  but  by  the 
Godly,  &  so  he  framed  a  NEW  COVENANT  in  a  paper  to 
which  they  must  putt  their  hands,  and  none  but  those  which 
were  of  that  Covenant  should  have  any  voice  to  call  him. 

29  John  Pag«t,  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  an  English  church 
at  Amsterdam  who,  though  himself  a  refugee  for  nonconform¬ 
ity,  aided  Ooffe  and  Boswell  against  the  Congregationalists. 

30  Thomas  Hooker  who,  silenced  at  Chelmsford  in  1630,  sought 
to  become  Paget’s  colleague  at  Amsterdam. 
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That  Covenant  I  cannot  yet  gett  the  Copy  of®^  but  heare  it 
was  a  pestilous  precise  thing,  by  which  tricke  he  did  as  it 
were  Excommunicate  2  parts  of  the  wonted  Congregation, 
they  understanding  no  other  new  covenant  but  that  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospell.  2.  Now  the  new  covenanters  must  come  to 
the  Election  &  Confirmation  of  their  Pastor  &  in  this  worke 
(said  Mr.  Forbes  who  then  was  president  of  the  Classis, 

&  preached  the  sermon)  there  are  two  parts  Xnporovia  & 
XeipoBtaia  that  you  the  people  must  do,  this  we  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  So,  said  he,  expresse  your  election  by  holding  up 
your  hands.  So  the  Men  held  up  their  hands;  but,  said  he, 

I  see  the  Men  choose  him,  but  what  do  the  Women  do?  Here¬ 
upon  the  Women  lift  up  their  hands  too.  3.  They  came  to 
the  Imposition  of  hands  which  was  done  by  all  the  ministers 
present,  Mr.  Day  only  excepted,  whose  hands  the  Church  of 
England  had  defiled,  and  there  upon  his  head  STANDING 
lay  their  hands  halfe  an  houre  all  the  which  time  Mr.  Forbes 
with  all  the  full  fruition  of  his  Episeopall  office  did  pour 
upon  him  the  burthen  of  his  ministry.  I  need  not  comment 
upon  this  ridiculous  &  strange  busines.  That  which  the 
Dutch  disdaine,  saying,  it  will  make  their  discipline  con¬ 
temptible  &  that  which  we  of  England  have  reason  to  be 
greatly  displeased  with,  in  as  much  as  Peters  was  ordained 
before.  Go  whither  you  can  in  England  &  see  if  you  can 
tell  me  so  good  a  Story.  Amsterdam  affords  many  more,  as 
of  the  Magistrates  which  marry  in  the  townhall,  &  the  banns 
are  published  by  the  crier  upon  the  Staires;  &  this  kind  of 
Marriage  our  English  do  highly  stand  for.  Well  adieu  now 
for  I  must  packe  up  as  fast  as  I  can.  Let  me  heare  from 
you  either  by  my  brother  or  the  wonted  way  which  you  use. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  servant, 

Hage.  Aprill  26,  Stil.  Nov.  Stephen  Goffe.*® 

>1  Alexander  Browne  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  covenant 
for  Boswell  (Cf.  Add.  MSS  6S94,  I,  fol.  161)  and  Boswell  sent 
a  copy  to  the  English  authorities  (Cf.  Oal.  of  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Ser.,  Charles  I,  I6SS-S4,  p.  318).  The  covenant  has  been 
published  several  times;  see,  for  example,  Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XLII,  223-24;  Bose-Troup,  John  White, 
Appendix  II,  pp.  418-22;  Champlin  Burrage,  The  Early  English 
Dissenters  ...  (2  vols.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1912),  I,  302-3. 

8*  Accounts  of  Peter’s  ordination  occur  in  the  “Boswell 
Papers”  also.  One  of  these  (I,  fol.  146)  forms  part  of  an 
official  memoradum  of  the  case  against  the  classis  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  drawn  up  for  Boswell  by  Qoffe.  It  reads:  “Concerning 
Mr.  Peters  Ordination.  1.  There  was  a  New  Covenant  made 
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It  is  one  of  Mr.  Forbes  his  propositions,  That  as  one  man 
can  beget  another  so  can  one  Minister  ordaine  another. 

Alexander  Browne  to  Sir  William  Boswell 

Rotterdam,  November  1,  1633.*® 

Honourable : 

Sence  my  laste  beinge  with  you  I  have  littell  or  no  newes 
to  Informe  you  of  only  Mr.  Peter  reported  to  sum  of  his 
peopell  that  he  was  to  preach  his  far  well  sermon  at  Delft 
the  last  Sunday,  and  to  leave  it  a  dessolaite  plaice;  wheer 
their  was  weeping  Amongst  his  femall  Saintes  to  hear  of  the 
sad  stories  he  related  unto  them  here  at  Rotterdam  before 
he  departed;  for  now  insteed  of  preachinge  wee  should  have 
a  littel  service  .  ( ?) .  read,  with  many  other  skandolous 
wordes  he  eussed  upon  the  Common  Prayer;  Dock  Ames  his 

with  oertaine  precise  &  Strict  obligations  to  which  they  should 
bind  themselves.  And  he  would  be  chosen  by  none  but  them 
that  would  put  their  hands  to  that  paper.  This  saith  Mr. 
Paget  was  a  kind  of  Excommunication  to  above  two  parts  of 
the  congregation  in  former  times,  &  hath  caused  the  difficulty 
of  administering  the  sacrament  because  he  will  give  it  to  none 
but  them  whose  names  ar  at  his  new  Covenant.  These  new 
covenanters  must  choose  &  call  him  so  before  these  a  Sermon 
was  made  by  Mr.  Forbes.  2.  There  was  XeipoJ^oyeta  first  by  all 
the  men;  but,  said  Mr.  Forbes,  I  see  what  the  men  do,  but 
what  do  the  women  do.  Thereupon  they  fell  a  XeipoXovn  -ising 
too  &  Lift  up  their  hands.  3.  There  was  XeipoOteia.  The  Impos¬ 
ing  of  all  the  hands  of  the  present  Ministers  except  Mr.  Day  one 
who  was  not  desired  (Mr.  Grim  of  Weasell  vmt  present  and 
o<mfinns  all  this)  and  Mr.  Forbes  held  thmn  above  halfe  an 
houre  laying  his  burthen  upon  him  in  those  words  A  manner, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  made  Minister.”  Another  account  (I, 
fol.  172)  is  a  testimonial  by  Mr.  Day  who  is  mentioned  in 
Goffe’s  letter  above  and  who  was  an  orthodox  Anglican  chap¬ 
lain  to  English  troops'  in  the  Low  Countries.  Day  testified : 
“That  at  Boterdam  He  was  present  at  the  Constitution  of  Mr. 
Peters  in  his  place  there.  Where  Mr.  Forbes  preached  an  ordi¬ 
nation  sermon  and  afterward  ordained  Mr  Peters  minister  with 
Impositicm  of  hands,  who  was  befor  ordained  in  England. 
These  things  Mr.  Day  will  witnes.” 

*»  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  M88  6S94,  I,  fol.  153.  Upon  his 
reorganization  of  the  Rotterdam  flock  and  the  establishment 
of  Dr.  Ames  there,  Peter  aj^ars  to  have  given  up  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Delft  church,  where  he  had  preached  frequently 
before  with  Forbes.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  prelatical  pres¬ 
sure  against  Forbes,  which  had  been  collecting  for  two  years, 
forced  him  out  of  the  Delft  oong^regation.  From  the  Congre¬ 
gational  viewpoint,  the  Delft  church  was  indeed  left  a  “desso- 
laite  plaice,”  with  Anglican  ceremonies  and  a  preacher  hand¬ 
picked  by  Boswell. 
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prefaice  to  the  fresh  supplie  is  printed  and  I  am  promised 
one  of  them  but  I  shall  no  sooner  receave  it  but  I  will  send 
it  forwarde  to  your  honnor.  I  have  heir  sent  you  Mr.  Peters 
Covenant  which  he  maide  and  unless  we  will  all  subscribe  to 
this  his  Covenant  Wee  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  lords 
Table  neither  ould  members  nor  newe;  so  that  it  seemes  to 
me  our  Church  formerly  was  noe  Church ;  but  what  authoritie 
he  haith  to  doe  these  thinges  I  know  not,  for  he  him  self 
sales  the  Church  of  England  doth  Tye  the  Conscience  of  men 
to  do  this  and  that ;  and  he  for  his  part  in  this  his  Covenant 
Tieth  both  Conscience  and  parishioner  (?).  Sir,  I  fear  I 
am  too  tedious  to  you  upon  such  a  Subject  but  I  will  Ceasse 
at  present.  Committinge  you  to  the  Almightes  pertection  and 
ever  Resting  yours  and  not  his  owne  to  Command 

Alexander  Browne. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Ames,  prelatical  clouds  gathered 
darkly  about  Hugh  Peter.  The  loss  of  Ames  brought 
many  of  Peter’s  plans  to  a  stand-still;  almost  simultane¬ 
ously,  the  English  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries  were 
etfectively  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London;  the  English  classis  was  dissolved 
and  its  functions  officially  disapproved  by  both  Dutch  and 
English  authorities;  John  Forbes,  dismissed  from  his 
Delft  congregation,  died;  the  Congregationalists  lost  a 
struggle  to  place  John  Davenport  in  the  church  at  Amster¬ 
dam;  and  reorganization  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in 

1635,  whose  court  was  moved  from  Delft  to  Rotterdam, 
placed  Hugh  Peter  in  a  precarious  position.  Most  of  his 
activities  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1634-35  are  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  But  enough  is  known  about  his  previous 
Holland  activities  to  give  great  meaning  to  the  following 
memorandum  by  Boswell  of  “Queries  addressed  to  Peter.” 
The  ambassador  wrote  at  the  top  to  “Hold  Answer,”  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Master  Peter,  if  ever  he  received 
the  interrogatory  indictments,  waited  to  reply.  In  June, 

1636,  he  secretly  returned  to  England  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  October  he  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Bos¬ 
well  designed  his  queries  to  bring  into  review  every  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  irregularity  alleged  against  Peter  over  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years.  Exaggerated  statements  that 
they  are,  they  present  Master  Peter’s  offenses  in  an  unduly 
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severe  maimer,  suggesting  the  intense  desire  of  Boswell 
and  his  assistants  to  drive  Peter  out  of  Holland  or  to  bring 
him  to  trial  on  charges  of  a  serious  nature : 

Queries  addressed  to  Peter.®* 

1.  Whether  doe  you  hold  yourself  a  subject  of  his  Ma:tie 
or  no? 

2.  Why  you  have  encouraged  &  assisted  others  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  Ma:ties  letters  [lawes?]  ? 

3.  Why  you  have  oppresed,  &  reproached  the  lawes  of  his 
Ma:ties  Kgdome  established  by  authority  of  Parlemt? — ^in 
sermons,  talk,  letters? 

4.  Why  you  have  written,  printed,  published,  collected,  dis¬ 
tributed,  &c.  scandalous  books  agt.  the  governours,  lawes,  & 
peace  of  his  Maities  kgdome? 

5.  Where  is  your  Com:on  [commission?]  under  seal  from 
Consell  of  State?  why  pretend  authority  you  name  [came?] 
not  .  .  .  [by?]  them? 

6.  Why  you  erect  a  forein  authority  &  powre  agt.  his  Mats : 
Lawes,  in  places  where  his  have  never  been  questioned? 

7.  Why  no  Catechise  [ing]  Lo:  prayer,  Com;on  [Commun¬ 
ion?]  at  Easter,  &c?  Whether  to  formes  &  lawes  of  Engld, 
or  these  Prov.[ince8]  ? 

8.  Why  suggest  lyes  against  his  Matys  laws  to  ye  Profes¬ 
sors  at  Leyden?  Why  laboured  to  cause  Church  book  con¬ 
demned  here? 

9.  Where  is  your  Petrcon  ...[?]  delivered? 

10.  Why  delivered  Copie  of  his  Maties  letter  [law?]  to 
Concl.  of  State? 


II.  The  Beooino  Mission. 

In  1641,  Hugh  Peter,  with  Thomas  Weld,  Roxbury 
pastor,  and  William  Hibbins,  Boston  merchant,  was  ap- 

84  “Boswell  Papers,”  in  Aid.  M88  6S94,  I,  fol.  412.  The  queries 
are  scribbled,  evidently  in  haste,  on  the  back  and  left  margin 
of  part  of  an  old  letter  to  Boswell.  They  probably  form  a  first 
draft  or  a  memorandum  of  questions  sent  to  Peter.  They  are 
very  difScult  to  decipher  and  a  few  words  (in  nos.  5  and  9)  are 
illegible.  Words  whose  identity  is  uncertain  are  followed  by  ? 
or  by  alternative  words  in  brackets.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  is  a  sour  comment  in  Boswell’s  hand :  “Peters  Rtrdam  in 
Engld  would  not  prech  in  a  gowne  as  others  but  in  a  Cloak; 
beer  will  not  preach  in  a  Cloak,  but  gowne  still  contrary  to 
others.” 
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pointed  agent  to  England  for  the  Bay  Colony  whose  des¬ 
perate  economic  condition  was  thought  to  necessitate  help 
from  the  homeland.  The  agents  were  expected  to  placate 
impatient  English  creditors,  apply  for  ease  in  customs  and 
excise,  seek  money  and  supplies  for  the  colony,  for  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and  for  conversion  of  the  Indians;  and,  as 
the  Long  Parliament  gave  new  hopes  for  English  church 
reformation,  the  agents  were  to  assist  in  effecting  that 
reformation  in  the  mother  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  somewhat  impaired  the 
success  of  their  begging  mission  and  drew  Peter  and  Weld 
into  a  welter  of  war  and  politics  from  which  they  failed 
to  free  themselves.  But  before  they  had  become  inex¬ 
tricably  entangled,  they  collected  about  £2000®®  in  money 
and  supplies  for  the  colony  and  Hugh  Peter,  having  begged 
Parliament  that  the  people  of  the  Bay  Colony  “may  have 
their  goods  free  from  the  paiment  of  Customes,  according 
to  their  Charters,”®*  secured  (January  31,  1642/3)  from 
the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  new  Plantation  of  New  England 
shall,  according  to  their  Charter,  be  custom-free  for  such 
Commodities  as  are  granted  by  their  Charter;  and  for  so 
long  a  Time  as  is  granted  by  the  same  Charter.*^ 

A  few  weeks  later,  upon  further  negotiations,  the  Lords 
and  Commons, 

for  the  better  Advancement  of  those  Plantations,  and  En¬ 
couragement  of  the  Planters  to  proceed  in  their  Undertak¬ 
ings,  Ordain,  That  all  Merchandize  and  Goods,  that  by  any 
Merchant,  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  shall 
be  exported  out  of  this  Kingdom  of  England  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  spent,  used,  or  employed  there,  or  being  of  the 
Growth  of  that  Kingdom,  shall  be  from  thence  imported 
hither,  or  shall  be  laden  or  put  on  board  in  any  Ship  or  Ves¬ 
sel  for  Necessaries,  in  passing  and  returning  to-and-fro;  and 
all  and  every  Owner  and  Owners  thereof  shall  be  freed  and 
discharged  of  and  from  paying  or  yielding  any  Custom,  Sub- 

38  Imperfect  accounts,  kept  by  Weld,  have  been  published  in 
the  Hew  Eng.  Hist.  Oen.  Register,  XXXVI,  62-70;  XXXIX,  TO¬ 
SS;  Col.  8oc.  Mass.  Transactions,  1911-lS,  pp.  121-26. 

ss  Certain  Informations  From  severall  parts  ....  No.  3,  Jan. 
30-Feb.  6,  1642/3,  p.  22. 

ST  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  II,  049. 
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sidy,  Taxation,  Imposition,  or  other  Duty,  for  the  same, 
either  inward  or  outward,  either  in  this  Kingdom,  or  in  New 
England,  or  in  any  Port,  Haven,  Creek,  or  other  Place  what¬ 
soever,  until  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  take  further 
Order  therein  to  the  contrary:  .  .  . 

In  begging  for  the  colony,  the  agents  engaged  in  some 
financial  transactions  which  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  did  not  specifically  authorize  and  for  which  it  very 
reluctantly  assumed  responsibility.  One  of  these  con¬ 
cerned  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  accompanied  the 
agents  to  raise  capital  and  supplies  for  an  ironworks  and 
whose  services  the  agents  had  enlisted  for  their  own  mis¬ 
sion;  another  touched  the  pocket  of  John  Pocock,  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant  from  whom  the  agents  solicited  aid  for  the 
colony.  The  following  documents  cast  light  upon  these 
affaires : 

To  the  Honored  Generali  Court  at  Boston,  the  humble  peti¬ 
tion  of  John  Winthrop  junr.®* 

Whereas  when  I  was  last  in  England  at  the  returne  of  Mr. 
Hibbens,^®  I  was  importunately  desired  by  Mr.  Weld  &  Mr. 
Peters  your  agents  to  assist  them  there  in  their  constant  agi¬ 
tations  for  this  plantation,  with  many  pressing  arguments, 
which  I  could  not  withstand,  &  theire  promise  of  due  &  full 
satisfaction  for  my  charges  there  and  whereas  after  above  an 
whole  yeares  imployment,  wherein  I  used  my  best  indeavour 
to  assist  them  in  all  their  negotiations  for  the  good  of  this 
Colony,  with  many  oppressive  travaile  herein,  I  was  appointed 
to  receive  fifty  pounds  at  my  arrival  in  this  Country,  out  of 
those  monies  which  were  to  be  received  for  the  Children*® 
and  other  summes  of  money  procured  by  us  for  the  Coun- 
trye,  which  I  have  hitherto  onely  mentioned  to  this  honored 
Court,  expecting  the  retume  of  Mr.  Peters  or  Mr.  Weld  every 
yeare,  &  respecting  the  many  occationes  of  the  country  in 
other  ingagements.  And  whereas  I  paid  fifty  pounds  in  lon- 

»8  Ihid.,  II,  987,  998 ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  V,  632b. 

s»  Winthrop  Papers  (MS  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Library),  I,  fol.  159. 

40Hibbins  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  the  sununer  of  1642. 

41  Winthrop  refers  to  the  pious  attempt  of  Peter  and  Weld 
to  collect  money  for  the  transportation  of  Irish  refugee  chil¬ 
dren  and  London  urchins  to  the  Bay  Colony.  Cf.  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  II,  949 ;  John  Winthrop,  The  History  of 
Hew  England  .  .  .  (Savage  ed.  2  vols.  Boston,  1826),  11,  98. 
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don  to  one  Mr,  Vincent  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Weld 
&  Mr.  Peters,  which  was  owing  by  them  for  linnen  cloth  sent 
over  hither,  &  no  other  meanes  to  be  found  then  for  the  satis¬ 
fying  of  the  said  Mr.  Vincent,  who  continually  urged  them  for 
the  said  moneye  and  whereas  I  have  by  the  appointment  of  this 
honored  Court  received  only  one  of  those  fifty  pounds  in  such 
pay  as  the  Country  could  make,  not  monye  or  any  things  that 
I  could  retume  into  England,  which  was  much  prejudice  to 
me  as  I  can  make  to  appeare,  my  humble  request  is,  that 
seeing  my  bill  is  eyther  lost  or  left  in  the  courts  hand,  &  now 
not  to  be  found  this  honored  court  will  please  eyther  to  allow 
in  the  treasurers  hand  that  other  fifty  pounds  upon  my  oath 
that  it  is  justly  due  me,  or  to  order  ^e  forbearance  therof 
by  the  treasurer  till  I  can  receive  another  certificate  from 
Mr.  Peters,  I  standing  ingaged  to  the  treasurer  for  a  debt 
due  to  the  Country. 

(no  date)  John  Winthrop. 

Endorsed :  The  magistrates  conceave  this  petition  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  if  the  Deputies  will  allow  the  Petitioner  the  50 
li.  unpaid  upon  his  oath,  or  orderly  forbearance  heerof  in 
his  hands  until  a  new  certificate  be  procured,  the  Magistrates 
will  assent  to  what  they  shall  make  shift  of  herein. 

Tho:  Dudley  Dep:  Govr. 

The  Accompts  as  yet  not  cleared  &  ye  engagments  remayning 
the  deputys  conceave  it  meet  till  they  heare  more  not  to  con¬ 
sent  to  either  of  the  propositions. 

Edward  Rawson. 

John  Pocock  to  Thomas  Weld.** 

April  1,  1646  (London?). 

Mr.  Weld, 

It  is  now  about  5  yeeres  since  that  Mr.  Peters  spake  to  me 
for  150  li.  worth  of  Cloth  for  the  benifit  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  plantation;  his  proposition  was  that  I  should  bee  payd 
for  it  within  3  or  4  moneths  &  that  yourselfe  &  Mr  Hebins 
should  be  engaged  for  it.  As  the  worke  as  he  expounded  it 
seemed  to  be  good,  soe  I  consented  to  the  thinge  &  did  the 
beginning  of  May  then  followinge  deliver  about  150  li.  worth 
of  Cloth  with  Charges  in  Packings  to  such  as  I  was  appoynted. 
the  goods  came  safe  to  N :  Engl :  &  thereof  hath  beene  sev- 
erall  Returns  since  made  to  profit,  but  I  did  not  endeavour 
at  that  time  your  engagement  for  it.  The  Cloth  being  sent 

Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  3,  p.  4. 
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to  N.  Engl:  Mr.  Peters  went  for  Ireland**  &  Mr.  Hebins  in 
a  few  moneths  after  for  N.  Engl :  Yourselfe  complained  of 
the  not  performance  of  those  that  promised  monye  towards 
that  worke.  I  wayted  until  Mr.  Peters  return  the  next  yeare 
from  Ireland  who  did  within  a  few  moneths  after  procuer 
me  33  li.  per  a  collection  at  Anthonyes  for  the  Children, 
when  Mr.  Tho:  Goodwin  did  preach  about  2  yeares  since  he 
payed  me  17  li.  more;  &  betwixt  you  both  procured  for  me 
50  li.  of  Mr.  Greenhill  which  was  payed  in  N.  Engl:  since 
towarde  the  Iron  work.  50  li.  more  I  had  not  longe  after 
of  Mr.  Burton  which  Mr.  Peters  did  undertake  New  Engl: 
should  repaye  him,  hut  I  giveinge  him  a  note  for  the  moneye 
he  hath  since  required  the  moneye  of  me  above  40  li.  of  it 
is  payed  him  already  &  however  N.  Engl :  deale  with  me  yet 
I  judge  in  conscience  I  can  doe  noe  lesse  then  make  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  some  alowance  for  the  forbearance  of  the  moneye  con¬ 
sidering  his  Condition. 

Now  Sir  if  the  goods  had  miscarryed  I  might  have  bene 
Contented  I  thinke  to  staye,  but  since  it  came  safe  to  N. 
Engl:  &  thereof  was  made  returns  3  or  4  yeares  together  & 
as  I  suppose  for  good  profit,  why  should  not  the  proceed  of 
these  goodes  or  the  goodes  itselfe  make  me  payment.  If  N. 
Engl :  deale  thus  with  theer  Friends  that  desires  theer  well- 
fare  &  prosperity  they  will  weary  them  out. 

Yours 

The  Totall  was  150  li.  Jo:  Pocock. 

He  got  3  tymes  100  li.  viz:  33  li.,  17  li.,  &  50  li.  Accpt. 
50  li.  beside  damages. 

John  Pocock  to  Hugh  Peter.** 

May  26,  1651  (London?). 

It  is  now  above  8  yeares  since  you  did  move  me  to  furnish 
New  Englande  for  the  Countrys  benefit  to  the  value  of  150 
li.  in  Cloth  for  which  you  promised  Mr.  Weld  Mr.  Heahins 
with  yourselfe  should  engage  to  pay  for  it  within  6  moneths ; 
uppon  which  you  maye  remember  I  did  performe  your 
desire  &  did  thereuppon  shipp  Cloth  to  that  value  at  as  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  as  if  monye  had  beene  payd  for  presently.  The 
goods  came  safe  to  New  Engl :  &  it  did  appeare  was  imployed 
for  the  puhlick  benefit  of  the  Country,  for  I  did  observe  the 
report  3  yeeres  after  there  was  Returns  made  thereof  in 

« Pocock  refers  to  Peter’s  trip  to  Ireland  with  the  Lord 
Forbes  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1642.  Cf.  Peter,  A  True 
Relation  of  ...  a  Voyage  for  Ireland  .  .  .  (London,  1642). 

««  Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  100,  p.  34. 
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boates  by  Capt:  Stoughton  or  Mr.  Tinge  or  some  other; 
Lesse  then  20  li.  per  Cent,  could  not  but  be  gotten  each 
yeare  thereby  either  to  the  benefit  of  the  Country  or  there 
Agents  but  I  pray  call  to  mind  how  ill  you  have  performed 
with  me  in  payinge  for  those  goods.  Mr.  Heabins  did  then 
return  to  N :  Engl :  yourself  did  goe  a  voyage  to  Ireland  & 
Mr.  Weld  in  your  absence  performed  nothing.  About  a 
yeare  or  more  after  uppon  your  retume  from  Irelande  you 
payd  mee  in  part  of  my  160  li.  about  24  li.  About  10  moneths 
after  that  you  payd  mee  to  make  upp  the  34  li.  100  li.  but  for 
the  other  50  li,  I  am  yet  unpayd.  I  have  expected  it  from  N. 
Engl :  My  good  friend  Mr.  Bulkley  writ  me  2  or  3  Letteres 
that  the  Cort  had  promised  payment  thereof  but  nothinge  be- 
inge  performed  I  must  expect  payment  from  your  selfe.  I 
have  now  much  occasion  of  moneyes  therefore  I  pray  desert 
me  noe  longer.  I  thinke  Argument  need  not  be  used  to 
presse  your  selfe  to  a  thing  so  reasonable  &  right  to  be  done 
unto. 

Your  affectionate  Freind  &  servant, 

Jo :  Pocock. 

Hugh  Peter  evidently  referred  the  above  communication 
at  once  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  for  the  letter 
is  endorsed: 

The  Deputies  thinke  meete  that  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  Mr. 
Pococke  fifty  pounds  which  is  due  him  from  the  Country 
with  reference  to  the  consent  of  our  honorable  magistrates 
hereto. 

William  Torrey  Cleric. 

The  Magistrates  Consent  heereto.  Edw  Rawson  Secrety.*® 

III.  Hugh  Peter  and  the  English  Civil  Wars. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  England  as  Bay 
Colony  agent,  Hugh  Peter  engaged  in  the  service  of  Par¬ 
liament.  One  of  his  first  charges  was  to  go  to  Holland 
to  assist  parliamentary  agents  there  in  efforts  to  borrow 

On  Oct.  28,  1651,  the  General  Court  resolved  to  pay  the 
fifty  pounds  {Maas.  Archives,  vol.  100,  p.  35a)  ;  but  it  appears 
that  Pocock  did  not  actually  receive  the  money  until  1655/6 
(ibid.,  vol.  100,  p.  50).  Meanwhile,  besides  the  letters  to  Peter 
and  Weld,  Pocock  had  kept  up  a  persistent  appeal  for  the  money 
directly  to  the  General  Court.  See  Shurtleff  (ed.).  Records  .  .  . 
of  Maas.  Bay,  II,  82,  262;  III,  144,  247-48,  255,  291;  IV,  pt.  i, 
66,  74-75. 
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and  beg  money  and  to  counteract  the  royalist  propaganda 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Sir  William  Boswell,  and 
other  supporters  of  Charles  I.  Peter  departed  England 
about  October  1,  1643,^*  and  returned  from  the  Low 
Countries  on  March  2,  1644/'^  His  activities,  like  those 
of  other  parliamentary  servants  in  the  Netherlands, 
brought  forth  protests  from  Royalist  agents.*®  Peter’s 
old  adversary,  Sir  William  Boswell,  was  author  of  the 
following  expostulation  to  the  States  General: 

Memorie  van  den  Resident  Guillme.  Boswell  aan  de  Staten 
General,  Lectum  20  November  1643.** 

Memorie  k  hauts  et  puissants  Seigneurs  les  Estats  Gen- 
eraux  des  Provinces  TTnies  &c.  par  le  resident  du  Roy  de  la 
Grande  Bretayne  &c.  Remonstrant. 

Que  depuis  la  resolution  de  leurs  Seigneuries  du  .  .  . 
Novembre  currant,  par  laquelle  elles  declarent  de  vouloir 
donner  de  contentment  4  Sa  Majesty  touchant  sa  declara¬ 
tion  faicte  k  leurs  Seigneuries  du  premier  du  moix  de  May 
passe  etc.  par  leur  ambassadeurs. 

Le  sieur  Peeters  (homme  assez  cognen  tant  icy  qn’aUeurs 
pour  tel,  qu’il  est)  a  presche  trois  fois  la  semaine  passee 
la  congregation  Angloise  en  Amsterdam  des  choses  (comme 
Pon  diet  partout)  seditieuses,  et  des  effects  tres  dangereux, 
tant  pour  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  en  Angleterre,  que 
centre  le  repos  de  e’est  Estat.  Et  s’emble  d’intention  d’aUer 
preseher,  et  fouiller  de  la  mesme  fagon  aux  aultres  villes  de 
ces  pays :  sans  aulcune  commission  qu’on  a  recogneu,  d’aultre 
part:  sans  conge  des  magistrals  des  places  ou  il  va,  et  sans 
vocation  et  charge  d’ames  certaine  en  ces  procedures. 

En  aultre  qu’on  imprime  de  jour  e.  autre  des  pieces  diffa- 
matoires  et  pernicieuses,  pour  animer  le  peuples  tres  inique- 
ment  contre  Sa  Majeste  et  I’induire  4  contribuer  au  main- 
tien  de  la  guerre  desnaturee  et  confusion  de  ce  royaume  14. 

Sur  quoy  leurs  Seigneuries  sont  instamment  prils  de  con- 
siderer,  si  ces  choses  sont  duisibles  au  contentement  de  Sa 

««  See  his  instructions  in  N.  E.  H.  O.  Register,  XXXIX,  372-73. 

Mercurius  Givicus  .  .  .  ,  No.  41,  Feb.  29-March  7,  1643/4, 
p.  426. 

<8  Boswell  protested  to  the  Dutch  authorities  about  every 
second  week  throughout  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  of 
1643-44.  See  AM.  M88  17677  R,  fols.  18-68  ff. 

49  “Afschriften  der  Dep^hes  van  der  Nederlandsche  Qezanten 
in  Engeland  aan  de  Staten-Denerall  .  .  .  ,”  in  AM.  M88  17677 
R,  fol.  154. 
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Majeete  a  I’honneur  et  propoe  de  leur  ambassade  et  k  Pac- 
croissement  de  I’alliance  et  amiti4  estroite  que  Sa  Majesty  a 
taut  desir4  avec  c’est  Estat,  pour  le  bien  R6ciproque  d*un 
coste  et  d’aultre. 

A  quoy  leurs  seigneuries  sont  prices  de  faire  scavoir  leur 
response  par  escrit. 

(sign6)  Guillme.  Boswell,  Residentete. 

A  la  Hage  le  9  /19  Novembre  1643. 

In  the  spring  of  1644  after  his  return  from  Holland, 
Hugh  Peter  joined  his  old  patron,  Warwick,  then  Lord 
High  Admiral,  in  parliamentary  attempts  by  sea  to  pre¬ 
vent  supplies  from  reaching  the  King  from  abroad.  He 
was  present  at  the  widely  heralded  relief  of  Lyme  (June, 
1644)  soon  after  which  he  was  sent  with  a  supply  train 
to  the  army  of  Lord  Essex,  then  preparing  for  its  ill- 
advised  invasion  of  Cornwall.  On  this  disastrous  expedi¬ 
tion  Peter  accompanied  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  he 
was  present  when,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  army  was 
bottled  up  near  Fowey,  his  birthplace.  For  several  months 
after  that  parliamentary  disaster  little  is  known  of  Peter’s 
activities.  When  the  New  Model  took  the  field  in  the 
spring  of  1645,  Peter  was  present  as  chaplain  to  the  train 
of  Fairfax’s  forces.  He  was  with  the  New  Model  at 
Naseby,  at  Langport,  at  Bridgewater,  at  Bristol;  and 
when  Cromwell  turned  back  eastward  to  seize  Winchester 
and  Basing,  Master  Peter  accompanied  him.  These  were 
some  of  the  busiest  days  of  Peter’s  career.  He  inspired 
the  New  Model  soldiers  by  his  sermons  before  battle,  car¬ 
ried  reports  of  victory  to  Parliament,  represented  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  army  to  Parliament,  placated 
irate  “Clubmen”  in  Wiltshire,  and  capitalized  upon  every 
success  of  the  army  for  the  political  aggrandizement  of 
the  Independent  party.  By  the  autumn  of  1645,  when 
Cromwell  rejoined  Fairfax  at  Exeter,  Peter  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  friend  and  foe  as  a  war  correspondent,  party 
propagandist,  and  political  manipulator  of  the  first  rank. 

At  Exeter,  near  which  the  New  Model  was  stationed 
preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  hard-pressed  Royalist 
forces  in  Cornwall,  there  was  considerable  hesitation  in 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1645-46.  The  soldiers 
needed  supplies,  many  were  ill,  and  the  officers,  anxious 
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to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  Essex  had  made  the  previous 
year,  were  cautious.  Fairfax  was  particularly  anxious 
lest,  after  he  marched  into  Cornwall,  the  people  should 
rise  against  him  in  his  rear,  and  to  avoid  that  possibility 
every  care  was  taken  to  placate  the  Cornish,  to  maintain 
stable  communications  with  London  by  land,  and  to  relieve 
the  long-suffering  parliamentary  garrison  at  Plymouth. 
Meanwhile,  London  official  circles,  intoxicated  by  the 
army’s  successes,  chafed  at  Fairfax’s  temporary  inaction 
and  demanded  an  immediate  march  into  Cornwall  to  end 
the  war.  The  following  letter  by  Hugh  Peter,  published 
in  a  London  newssheet,  was  an  attempt  to  still  criticism 
of  the  army’s  alleged  over-caution;  it  is  introduced  with 
the  news-editor’s  own  remarks:®® 

Now  because  there  came  a  Letter  from  Master  Peters, 
Minister  of  Gods  word  (now  with  the  Armie)  which  gives 
the  reason  why  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  upon  other  designes, 
which  is  thought  fit  by  his  Councell  of  Warre,  rather  than 
to  march  through  those  ill  waies  this  Winter,  to  relieve  the 
town  of  Plimouth  as  yet,  I  shall  give  you  the  Copie  of  the 
Letter  it  self. 

A  Copie  of  Mr.  PETERS  Letter. 

Sir, 

The  truth  of  things  here  is  thus.  Plimouth  is  in  a  good 
condition  three  thousand  strong,  horse  and  foot,  or  very  near, 
able  to  take  the  field;  two  Forts  of  the  Enemies  slighted, 
in  Hoptons  Fort  they  have  left  but  one  gun.  The  Cornish 
have  400.  in  Armes  to  offer  themselves,  and  we  are  in  a  good 
way  to  gain  more  upon  them.  They  call  the  Gorians®^  Inde¬ 
pendents,  and  the  Greenvillians®*  they  call  Presb3rterians. 
Their  Armies  are  weak,  and  lye  West;  We  have  fortified 
three  places  by  Exeter,  where  the  Enemy  are  in  much  want, 
and  two  Collonels  came  out  to  treat  with  us,  viz.  Col.  Scroop, 
and  Collonel  Philips,  but  they  would  treat  for  Peace,  and 
after  about  the  Militia,  and  Church-government,  but  we  can 
treat  of  nothing  but  Military  matters.  We  mean  not  to  leave 
them,  till  we  know  more  of  Gods  minde,  hoping  that  he  will 

60  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Parliament,  49th  Week,  Nov.  21-28, 
1645.  Unpaged. 

Bi  “Gorians,”  i.  e.,  the  troops  under  the  command  ot  Lord 
Goring. 

52  “Greenvillians,”  or  troops  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 
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give  us  in  the  West  also.  Our  foot  (sick  and  naked)  are  in 
hard  quarters,  the  Lord  help  us. 

Tiverton,  the  19.  Hugh  Peter, 

of  November,  1646. 

Soon  after  he  wrote  this  letter,  Peter  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  few  weeks.  There  he  found  a  confused  state 
of  affairs:  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  trying 
to  outwit  each  other  in  Parliament,  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  in  dealing  with  the  King.  Charles  was 
playing  with  both  parties,  seeking  naught  but  his  own 
advantage.  Peter  was  saddened  by  the  ruptures  opening 
wider  and  wider  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Eeformed 
Church,  but  he  climg  stubbornly  to  Independency  and 
returned  to  the  army  in  mid  January,  1646,  determined 
to  let  the  New  Model,  now  largely  dominated  by  Inde¬ 
pendents,  decide  the  issues  on  the  battlefield  where  God 
would  let  His  Will  be  manifest  to  all.  His  letter  to  Fair¬ 
fax  with  some  little  token  of  esteem  and  with  a  promise 
of  a  prompt  return  to  the  army  betrays  something  of  his 
sentiments : 

To  My  Truly  Honourable  And  Faithful  General  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.*® 

Sir, 

One  of  the  greatest  comforts  I  have  had  in  this  world, 
next  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  to  my  poor  soul,  hath 
been  to  be  a  member  of  your  army,  and  a  spectator  of  His 
presence  with  you  and  it.  What  others  do,  I  know  not;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  return  to  my  work,  and  to  meet  you  again ; 
which  I  am  bold  to  do  with  this  simple  present.  I  know 
your  mind,  that  must  not,  will  not,  be  flattered;  nor  am  I 
skilful  in  that  mystery.  I  have  seen  you  upon  earth,  and 
doubt  not  to  meet  you  triumphing  in  heaven.  I  only  must 
crave  leave  to  speak  your  own  words.  That  your  great  experi¬ 
ences  of  Gods  power  and  mercy,  have  made  strong  obligation 
upon  you  to  love  Him  and  the  saints,  which  I  have  seen  you 
do  impartially ;  you  have  made  it  your  interest,  and  now  find 
you  are  not  deceived.  The  God  of  all  your  unparalled 

Bs  This  letter  is  published  among  the  Fairfax  Correspondence 
presented  in  Robert  Bell,  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  ...  (2 
vols.  London,  1849),  I,  279-80.  It  is  undated  and  the  date 
assigned  to  it  above  (c.  January,  1646)  is  settled  upon  without 
more  than  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  it. 
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mercy  dwell  in  that  thriving  soul  of  yours,  strengthen  you 
throughout  to  the  completing  of  this  great  work,  yea, 

Serus  in  Coelum  redeas  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Britanno. 

For  myself  (if  it  be  worth  your  acceptance),  I  am  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  your  and  the  kingdom’s  service ;  and  as  you 
have  obliged  three  kingdoms  to  you  and  many  thousands  of 
saints,  so  none  of  them  more  to  honour  you  then.  Sir, 

Your  ever  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

Hugh  Peters. 

Until  the  middle  of  February,  Hugh  Peter  was  busily 
occupied  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Dartmouth  and 
with  a  report  to  Parliament  of  the  success  there.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  West,  he  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Torrington 
(February  16)  after  which  Fairfax  determined  at  last  to 
invade  Cornwall.  On  the  same  day  (February  25)  that 
his  army  crossed  the  border,  Fairfax,  still  careful  lest 
Royalists  besieging  Plymouth  rise  up  behind  him,  dis¬ 
patched  Hugh  Peter  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bergh 

to  repaire  to  Plimouth  to  the  Governor  &  Comitte  there,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  intention  of  this  Armie  speedily 
to  advance  into  Cornwall,  and  therefore  to  desire  them  to 
use  their  best  care  and  diligence  for  the  causing  provisions 
to  bee  made  for  the  use  of  the  Armie  in  case  they  bee 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions  in  Cornwall.  And  like¬ 
wise  ...  to  acquaint  the  Cornish  Gentlemen  in  Plimouth 
with  my  [Fairfa^s]  intention  to  goe  thither,  &  of  my  desire ; 
That  they  would  in  person  march  with  the  Armie  into  Corn¬ 
wall  to  assist  in  the  settling  of  that  County  in  obedience  to 
the  Parliament  .  .  . 

It  was  a  dangerous  and  a  delicate  task.  The  Royalists 
had  a  vigilant  guard  through  which  Peter  and  his  com¬ 
panion  must  pass  before  they  could  enter  Plymouth. 
Moreover,  the  Cornish  gentlemen  were  a  proud  lot,  sensi¬ 
tive  of  their  honor  and  unwilling  to  admit  defeat;  an 
unskilfull  touch  and  they  might  fly  into  violent  opposi¬ 
tion.  But  Hugh  Peter  was  a  Cornishman  and  made  use 
both  of  his  knowledge  of  Cornish  people  and  of  his  kin¬ 
ship  to  Cornish  leaders.  Even  with  these  advantages, 

5*  See  Fairfax’s  instructions,  dated  at  Torringfton,  Feb.  2S, 
in  N.  E.  H.  G.  Register,  XXXIX,  375. 
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luck  was  with  him,  and  the  mission  to  Plymouth  turned 
out  far  more  successfully  than  anyone  had  dared  to  hope. 
By  entering  into  secret  negotiations  with  agents  represent¬ 
ing  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  Master 
Peter  managed  to  obtain  their  support  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  cause.  They,  in  turn,  influenced  many  other  Cor- 
nishmen  to  desert  the  King.  Thus  Fairfax  found  not  only 
that  eastern  Cornwall  was  safe  but  also  that  Cornish 
gentlemen  and  their  henchmen  everywhere  scrambled  to 
Parliament’s  support,  especially  as  Fairfax  promised 
those  who  had  negotiated  with  Peter  freedom  from  par¬ 
liamentary  sequestration.  This  promise  by  its  Lord  (^n- 
eral  Parliament  later  did  not  fully  honor.  Zealous  com¬ 
mittees  of  sequestration  attempting  to  seize  properties 
from  William  Coryton  and  other  Royalists  who  had  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Peter  and  Fairfax  brought  forth  letters  and 
testimonials  which  describe  Peter’s  activities  at  Plymouth 
in  some  detail: 

Certificate  of  Stephen  Midhope.  8  March.  1646/7.®® 

Upon  the  intreatie  of  Williame  Coryton  of  Newton  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall  Esquire  for  testifying  my  knowledg  con¬ 
cerning  his  daughter  Mrs.  Phillip  Coryton’s  repairing  to  the 
Towne  of  Plimouth  befor  his  excelencie  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
advancing  into  Cornwall,  And  of  the  matter  for  which  she 
undertooke  that  Jorney.  I  humbly  certifie  to  all  it  may  con- 
cerne,  She  cam  thither  in  the  night  in  A  disguised  Habit, 
by  the  Enemy’s  guards  forts  and  Garrisons  which  were  then 
kept  with  all  diligence  in  all  places  about  the  Towne  and 

so  This  certificate  occurs  in  8.  P.  2S :  200,  fol.  621.  Its  existence 
is  explained  by  the  attempts  of  a  local  committee  of  sequestra¬ 
tion  to  force  Corjton  et  al  to  compound  their  estates  in  1647. 
The  Cornishmen,  promised  exemption  by  Fairfax  and  Peter, 
became  enraged  and  probably  wished  that  they  had  not  capitu¬ 
lated  to  such  a  dishonest  body.  Fairfax  and  Peter  received 
much  of  the  blame  and  recriminations  that  arose  from  the 
cases,  although  both  men  sent  in  testimonials  and  protests  in 
favor  of  the  outraged  Cornishmen.  Cf.  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green 
(ed.).  Cal.  of  ..  .  Committee  for  Compounding  .  .  .  Cases 
1643-1660  (5  vols.  London,  1889-92),  I,  423;  II,  1082-83;  III, 
1678-79;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  V,  88-89;  Cal.  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.  8er.,  Interregnum,  1648-49,  p.  37.  Corsrton’s 
case  dragged  on  for  several  years.  In  1650  (Nov.  19),  Hugh 
Peter  presented  to  the  Committee  for  Compounding  the  follow¬ 
ing  “Memoranda  Re:  Mr.  Wm.  Coryton  of  Cornwall  .  .  .  : 
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one  the  .  .  .  (border?)  betweene  Cornwall  and  Devon,  by 
whom  if  she  had  been  apprehended,  I  beleeve  She  would  have 
Suffered  in  a  crewell  manner  And  her  Father  allsoe;  If  the 
matter  had  been  knowne.  But  it  pleased  God  to  preserve 
her  in  saftie  in  comming  and  returning.  She  then  declared 
the  cause  of  her  coming  was  to  make  knowne  her  fathers 
desires  to  Submitte  to  the  Articles  which  he  had  heard  the 
Generali  had  Offered  to  the  Countye  of  Cornwall  ore  to  all 
those  that  would  quietly  Submitt  to  the  parliament.  And 
that  not  her  father  onlye  Butt  divers  other  gentlemen  of 
Quallitie  of  that  County,  and  Especially  those  of  whom  he 
had  formerly  the  command  of  being  Collonell  of  a  Regimt 
a  thousand  foot,  who  were  soe  affected  to  him  with  A  great 
part  of  the  whole  Countye,  would  with  him  and  by  his 
example  doe  the  same,  which  she  believed  might  be  effectually 
to  the  bringing  to  A  faire  Submissione  that  whole  Countye, 
without  any  Effusion  of  blood.  At  this  very  time  By  God’s 
providence  she  meet  ther  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  at  my  house  who 
had  instructions  ore  commissione  from  the  Generali,  to  the 
same  purpose  she  desired  who  were  Joyfull  to  heare  such 
newes  from  Cornwall,  Agreed  to  her  desires.  And  sente  a 
letter  by  her  unto  her  father  with  declarations  of  the  Gen- 
eralls  reall  intentions  and  promises  to  performs  to  her  father 
And  to  all  others  that  would  and  did  submitt  with  him,  to 
which  for  the  service  of  the  parliament  in  that  seasonable 
time  And  for  the  Satisfaction  of  those  it  concerned,  haveing 
seen  Mr.  Peters  instructions  &  Commissione  from  the  Gen- 

Mr.  William  Coryton,  Captain,  of  Cornwall.  Whereas  hee  was 
promised  by  the  Generali  some  especiall  favore,  well  deserved 
by  him  in  the  Armys  entering  Cornwall,  yet  did  compound  as 
the  worst  of  delinquents  &  that  at  the  full  of  his  Estate,  and 
had  an  acquittance  from  the  treasurer  &c.  Yet  within  these 
few  dayes  his  demesnes  is  sequestred  by  Mr.  Jago  and  Mr. 
Lowen,  not  giving  him  any  notice,  &  the  house  and  land  let  for 
10  li.  per  annum  to  two  souldiers  and  they  present  thereof. 
Wee  desire  this  sequestration  may  bee  taken  off;  and  that  if 
any  thing  doe  appeare  under  valued  wee  may  Compound  for 
it  according  to  the  Act  2nd  October,  &  for  the  satisfying  of 
such  composition  I  bynd  my  selfe  to  make  it  good.  Hugh 
Peter.”  On  the  margin  is  written  in  another  hand:  “The 
Commrs.  to  certify  the  cause  &c  &  not  to  cal  ...(?)  till  the 
case  be  heard  &  if  they  have  caled  him  shal  then  they  restore 
him  the  possession  again.”  (£f.  P.  23:75,  fol.  435.)  In  1651 
(May  2),  Peter  wrote  a  testimonial  for  another  Coryton: 
“These  are  to  certify  that  John  Coriton  to  my  knowledge  is 
in  the  compasse  of  the  Articles  of  Milbrooke  in  Cornwall.  Hugh 
Peters.”  (8.  P.  19:  A-95,  fol.  178.) 
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erall  I  subscribed  my  name,  with  my  worde  that  I  was  con- 
fidente  all  that  Mr.  Peters  had  then  written  and  undertaken, 
as  from  his  Excellencie  would  be  really  performed  unto  all 
it  concerned.  The  Governour  of  Plimouth  had  speach  with 
her  allsoe  giving  her  assurance  in  the  same  manner  (as  she 
affermed)  in  all  that  was  in  his  Abilitie  with  which  she 
wente  thence  well  satisfied  And  gave  notice  therof  to  her 
father  And  returned  againe  to  Plimouth  neer  about  the 
time  of  The  Generalls  first  Advancing  into  Cornwall,  and 
then  informed  that  her  Father  did  Submitte,  and  brought 
the  names  of  divers  commanders  and  Gentlmen  that  then 
Submitted  allsoe  And  had  protections  from  the  Governour 
of  Plimouth  for  her  Father  and  some  others.  He  Farther 
certifieth  that  he  beleeveth  that  the  Submissions  of  the  Said 
Mr.  Coryton  was  effectually  performed  and  in  a  most  season¬ 
able  time  for  the  parliament  affaires  and  that  the  same  with 
these  gentlemen  and  others  that  did  Submitt  with  him  was 
the  speciall  meanes  of  the  submissions  of  that  whole  County, 
w'hich  soone  After  Followed  And  was  by  Gods  Infinitt  Mercie 
brought  to  perfect  conclusions  without  battell.  In  testimonie 
to  the  truth  heerof  I  have  heerunto  subscribed  my  hande 
Dated  the  8th  of  March,  1646  (1646/7)  Stephen  Midhope 

Besides  Midhope’s  evidence  of  Peter’s  activities  at 
Plymouth,  Hugh  Peter  himself  wrote  an  account  in  a  let¬ 
ter  “to  a  friend  of  his  in  London”  which  appeared  in  a 
newssheet 

Sir, 

The  Generali  resolved  for  Cornwall,  to  persue  the  work  to 
an  issue,  and  sent  me  to  Plimouth,  to  see  what  might  be 
done  with  my  Countrymen  the  Gentry  of  that  County,  now 
at  his  entrance  in ;  whither  I  passed  not  without  danger,  but 
was  well  recompenced  with  the  providence  I  there  met  with, 
for  the  next  Morning  I  had  one  (in  a  disguise)  come  to  me 
from  them;  And  to  be  short,  after  4.  or  5.  dayes  we  came 

56  Perfect  Occurrences  .  .  .  ,  11th  Week,  March  6-13,  1645/6. 
Unpaged.  Peter  gave  another,  and  longer,  relation  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  Parliament  at  Plj'mouth  in  a  pamphlet  published  near 
the  end  of  March,  1646,  entitled  Master  Peters  Messuage  .  .  . 
on  the  whole  state  of  the  West  .  .  ,  (London,  1645/6).  Sec¬ 
ondary  accounts  occur  in  Mary  Coate,  Cornwall  in  the  Great 
Civil  War  .  .  .  (Oxford,  1933),  pp.  206-9;  and  P.  Q.  Karkeek, 
“Fairfax  in  the  West,”  in  Reports  and  Trans,  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Association,  VIII,  134 ;  the  latter  article  publishes  Peter’s 
Messuage  as  an  appendix. 
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to  this  agreement,  that  the  Eastern  parts  would  sit  still, 
provided  they  might  have  the  usuall  military  protection. 
This  work  was  much  forwarded  to  us,  by  the  insolency  of 
the  Enemy;  whitest  I  was  thus  treating  with  them,  the 
Enemy  tried  the  strength  of  their  Passe,  which  was  denied 
in  the  East,  where  I  had  then  to  do.  Then  4.  of  the  Gentle¬ 
men  were  sent  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  rest  to  the  Generali, 
viz.  Mr.  Corniton  a  Collonel,  Mr.  Lower  a  Collonel,  Mr. 
Glanvill,  and  Major  Trevisa,  3.  of  these  having  been  Parlia¬ 
ment  men,  who  had  full  satisfaction  from  the  Generali,  and 
are  exceedingly  affected  with  the  Civility  of  the  Army,  by 
which  God  hath  carried  on  our  work  with  the  more  ease: 
And  for  the  present  we  are  at  Bodman,  yesterday,  we  sent 
to  Foy,  and  had  13.  great  Guns  there,  with  some  Match  and 
powder,  without  resistance,  by  a  partie  of  300.  We  have  now 
with  us  8.  Kegiments  of  foot,  and  8.  of  horse,  and  think  to 
advance  March  9.  The  Enemy  lye  about  Truro,  with  about 
3.  or  4000.  horse,  and  1000.  foot;  we  hope  the  same  good 
hand  that  hath  done  so  much  for  us,  will  be  over  us  still. 
The  Prince  went  two  days  since  to  Sea,  some  say  to  Silly.  I 
am  not  so  much  troubled  at  the  effects  thereof  as  some  are, 
because  I  see  providence  daily  disappointing  mens  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  let  us  be  found  in  our  duty,  God  will  come  for  events. 
I  hear  that  since  my  comming  from  you,  some  of  my  London 
friends  (yea  some  of  the  Common-Councell)  are  not  well 
pleased  with  me;  truly  I  know  not  why,  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  angry  for  my  faithfulnesse,  nor  envie  me  for  that  favour 
I  have  from  the  godly  in  place,  for  whom  (as  I  have  through 
grace  made  many  adventures,  so)  I  shall  not  fail  through 
the  same  help  to  persist;  however  it  be,  I  shall  desire  to  live 
in  the  will  of  God:  And  for  your  self  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends,  know  this,  that  it  hath  been  the  trade  of  Jesuits 
to  beat  Religion  with  Religion ;  our  dayes  are  few,  and  there 
is  no  working  in  the  grave;  I  love  and  leave  you. 

Yours, 

Bodman  the  5.  of  March,  Hugh  Peters. 

1645  (1645/6). 

After  the  collapse  of  the  King’s  forces  in  Cornwall, 
Hugh  Peter  saw  little  active  field  service  until  the  autumn 
of  1646.  Except  for  a  brief  sojoiim  to  Oxford  in  June, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  London  most  of  the  time  from 
the  end  of  March  imtil  autumn,  engaged  for  the  most  part 
in  political  manipulations  with  pauses  now  and  then  to 
write  letters  such  as  the  one  following  on  behalf  of  a 
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Royalist  prisoner  —  which,  indeed,  may  have  had  some 
political  significance  hidden  to  present-day  eyes: 

Hugh  Peter  to  John  Rushworth,  “Secretary  to  the 
Generale.”®^ 

Honest  Frend, 

I  understand  that  the  lady  Harford  is  out  &  the  lady 
Aubigny:  you  may  remember  that  I  had  a  promise  for  my 
Lady  Newport,  when  you  know  my  lord  Newport  is  here 
with  us;  I  pray  therefore  Let  mee  intreat  you  not  to  fayle 
to  get  her  out,  and  let  her  want  nothing  I  pray;  and  charge 
it  upon  mee  what  Charge  you  shall  bee  at.  Shee  shall  have 
a  Coach  and  mony  sent  her  at  her  quarters.  This  is  the 
request  of  great  men  here,  &  some  good.  I  pray  favor  us 
in  the  case;  &  bee  you  heartily  saluted  from 

Yours 

London  —  Wednesday.  Hugh  Peter.®® 

In  October,  1646,  Hugh  Peter’s  services  were  solicited 
in  regard  to  the  fruitless  attempts  to  employ  the  New 
Model  army  in  Ireland,  now  that  the  civil  wars  appeared 
to  be  concluded.  Discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the  King 
in  England  and  by  a  sudden  show  of  strength  by  Irish 
rebels,  Ormond,  the  royalist  officer  in  Ireland,  rather  than 
surrender  the  English  interest  to  Irish  rebels,  appealed 
to  Parliament  for  aid.®®  The  appeal  came  at  a  time  when 
problems  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  New  Model  were 
becoming  serious  in  England,  as  the  army  was  reluctant, 
for  political  reasons,  to  disband  and  the  prospect  of  using 

Sloane  MSS  1519,  fol.  96. 

58  Immediately  following  Peter’s  signature  there  appears  in 
this  puzzling  but  seemingly  unimportant  letter  a  note  written 
in  another  hand :  “Sir,  Mr.  Peters  &  I  have  engaged  ourselves 
in  this  Business,  &  seeing  the  General  was  pleased  to  make  a 
promise  to  Mr.  Peters  It  will  bee  much  to  his  honor  to  stand 
to  it,  &  sure  there  is  much  more  reason  for  his  lady  then  for 
my  lady  Aubeney;  I  pray  doe  you  sollicit  for  us  in  it.  I  would 
willinglj’e  see  a  little  more  to  make  a  more  certeyne  Judgemt 
&  then  I  am  for  the  Armye  &  shall  take  liberty  to  laugh  at 
yea  all.  Your  servant  .  .  .  (?).”  The  signature  is  highly 
illegible  but  it  looks  like  “Ham.,”  possibly  an  abbreviated  signa¬ 
ture  of  Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Hammond,  the  commander 
of  the  train  for  which  Hugh  Peter  was  chaplain  in  the  New 
^lodel. 

*»  See  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  1642- 
1649  (New  ed.  4  vols.  London  and  N.  Y.,  1893),  III,  151-61. 
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it  against  Irish  rebels  offered  a  solution  appealing  to  many 
persons,  including  Hugh  Peter.  In  October,  1646,  Par¬ 
liament  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  Ormond 
and  to  make  preliminary  preparations  for  the  transport 
of  soldiers  to  Ireland.”®  The  commissioners  proceeded  to 
Chester  at  once  whence,  on  October  23,  they  appealed  to 
Hugh  Peter  to  go  with  them  to  Dublin  as  “Chaplin.”®^ 
But  it  is  apparent  from  his  instructions  and  from  reports 
of  his  activities  that  Master  Peter  served  in  capacities 
outside  the  prerogatives  of  a  mere  chaplain,  and  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  he  went  to  Dublin  at  all : 

Instructions  for  Mr.  Hugh  Peter  hy  the  Commissioners  for 
the  King  dome  of  I  reland. 

1.  You  are  desired  &  authorized  to  repaire  to  Leverpoole, 
Helbree,  and  such  other  places  wher  shipping  remaines  in 
those  partes  &  to  informe  your  selfe  what  shipps  there  are 
fitt  for  the  transportation  of  horse,  Foote,  or  Provision  for 
the  present  services  of  Ireland  and  to  secure  such  shipping 
as  are  or  shall  be  in  any  of  the  said  portes  or  Creekes  for 
the  said  service. 

2.  You  are  (by  conference  with  the  officers  &  otherwise  as 
you  shall  thinke  fitt)  to  informe  your  selfe  what  numbers 
there  are  of  Coll.  Moore  and  Coll.  Fenwick  Kegimts.  of  Foot, 
Coll.  Coote’s  Begimt.  of  Horse,  &  the  Companyes  of  Lt.  Coll. 
Weston  and  (upon  advise  had  with  Capt.  Clarke  &  whom 
Else  you  shall  think  fitt)  to  aportion  what  Numbers  Either 
of  Horse  or  Foote  each  shipp  shall  take  in  &  carry;  And 
that  there  bee  a  particular  assignation  of  the  forces  afore¬ 
said  to  the  respective  shipps,  to  take  order  that  the  severall 

«o  The  commissioners  were  Thomas  Wharton,  Sir  John  Clot¬ 
worthy,  Robert  King,  Robert  Meredith,  Richard  Salwey.  Their 
instructions  were  dated  Oct.  17.  See  Severall  Papers  of  the 
Treatie  Between  His  Excellencie  James  Marquis  of  Ormond 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  Commissioners  authorized  by  the  .  .  .  Parlia¬ 
ment  .  .  .  (Dublin,  1646/7),  E.  378/4.  Thomason  scratches 
out  “Dublin”  and  puts  in  “London,  Feb.  25.” 

61  Perfect  Occurrences  ....  44th  Week,  Oct.  23-30,  1646. 
Unpaged. 

62  Two  copies  of  these  instructions  are  known  to  exist : 
Stowe  MSS  155,  fols.  69  (verso) -70;  and  S.  P.  (Ireland)  63:262, 
fols.  146-47.  The  latter  is  listed  among  the  Cal.  of  State  Papers 
Relating  to  Ireland,  Charles  I,  1633-47,  p.  535.  Except  for  slight 
differences  in  numbering  the  instructions,  the  copies  are  essen¬ 
tially  identical.  The  above  version  is  that  of  the  Stowe  MSS 
copy  with  a  few  words  added  (all  italicized)  from  the  copy  in 
the  Public  Record  Office. 
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shipps,  vessells,  &  Barkes  bee  sufficiently  furnished  with 
Marrinors,  Tackle,  furniture  For  the  Voyage. 

3.  You  are  to  take  Care  that  the  severall  officers  do  forth¬ 
with  put  aboard  sufficient  Provisions  of  victuall  to  accomo¬ 
date  ther  men  by  sea  for  one  weeke  at  the  least  by  reason 
of  the  season  of  the  yeare,  which  they  have  infoYmed  us  are 
in  a  readinesse,  they  being  obliged  by  there  Contract  to  trans¬ 
port  their  men  at  theire  owne  charge. 

4.  You  are  to  informe  your  selfe  by  John  Mathews,  George 
Studdard,  Bryan  Thuden,  or  any  other  imployed  by  Mr. 
Davis  what  provisions  of  victualls  by  his  appointment  are  in 
a  readinesse  or  preparation  for  Ireland  &  to  give  speedy 
notice  thereof  as  also  what  provisions  may  be  had  there  other¬ 
wise  and  in  how  short  a  tyme. 

5.  You  are  to  informe  your  selfe  by  Coll.  Moore  in  wbat 
readiness  the  twenty  thousand  weight  of  Biskett  is  which 
was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Walley  and  that  the  same  together 
with  what  further  proportion  of  Biskett  Canne  be  had  be 
first  put  a  board  such  shipps  as  you  shall  find  there  fitt  and 
with  advise  of  Capt.  Clarke  most  convenient  to  rec.  it,  and 
that  such  shipps  be  reserved  onely  for  such  further  provi¬ 
sions  as  shall  be  appointed  to  be  put  abord  them,  as  also  50 
Barrells  of  powder  &  3  Tunnes  of  Match  appointed  to  come 
frome  Manchester  to  Commissary  Cooke  now  at  Leverpoole 
who  is  hereby  desired  further  to  put  the  same  aboard  the 
said  shipp  accordingly. 

6.  You  are  to  take  an  account  of  Capt.  Clarke  in  what 
readiness  those  other  shipps  are  &  also  such  as  are  exprest 
in  the  List  now  derected  to  you  which  he  lately  gave  informa¬ 
tion  were  comming  from  wyre  watter  and  that  the  same  be 
in  like  manner  with  the  rest  prepared  for  this  service,  and 
that  all  possible  Care  be  us’d  for  such  further  Number  of 
shipping  as  cane  be  by  any  meanes  obtained  there  being  two 
other  Regimts.  of  foot  tf*  a  troupe  of  horse  upon  theire  march 
towardes  the  watter  side  who  are  in  like  manner  with  the 
former  to  be  transported. 

7.  That  there  be  a  Coneveinient  shipp  reserved  in  Chester 
water  for  the  receipt  of  such  Provisions  as  shalbe  thought 
fitt  to  be  put  aboard  her,  respect  also  being  had  to  the  Con- 
veiniency  of  the  transportation  of  the  soldiers  exprest  in  the 
second  Instructions. 

8.  You  are  to  take  notice  that  one  troop  under  Capt.  Hunt 
are  to  be  transported  at  the  Charge  of  the  state  and  you  are 
to  reserve  &  appoint  convieniency  of  shipping  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  same,  the  Foote  before  exprest  as  also  the 
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regimt.  of  horse  under  Coll.  Coote  being  first  Provided  for. 
9.  You  are  by  advise  had  with  the  Comanders  to  take  spe- 
ciall  care  that  all  the  horse  &  foot  bee  instantly  putt  in  a 
readinesse  to  be  shipp’d  and  to  informe  your  selfe  Particu¬ 
larly  upon  how  many  houres  warning  they  cane  be  on  board. 

You  are  to  take  with  you  Coll.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Will  Pitson, 
Lt.  Coll.  Beecher,  Major  Henry  Lilburn  &  Mr.  John  Hales 
or  any  of  them  whom  you  shall  thinke  fitt  for  your  assistance 
in  such  buisinesse  whereof  you  are  intrusted. 

Chester.  2nd  of  November.  1646. 

Tho.  Wharton. 

Signed  by  all  the  Commissioners. 

As  was  commonly  the  case  with  Hugh  Peter  in  such 
enterprises,  he  and  his  friends  saw  to  it  that  his  activities 
were  well  publicized.  The  London  newssheets  gave  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  Master  Peter’s  helpfulness  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  commissioners  for  Ireland.®®  The  following 
letter  was  published  in  Perfect  Occurrences  and  other 
papers  soon  after  Peter  arrived  at  Chester; 

Sir, 

The  Commissioners  sent  from  the  Parliament  to  Ormond 
have  been  here  9  days;  in  which  time,  as  much  hath  been 
don  by  them  for  the  dispatch  of  Forces  to  Dublin,  and  other 
parts,  as  I  have  seen.  We  thought  to  have  4000.1.  in  provi¬ 
sions  ready,  but  none  appeared:  whereupon  publikely  in 
Pulpit,  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Peters  with  them,  and  others, 
stirred  up  this  City  to  helpe;  where  we  found  ready  some 
money,  and  some  provisions  was  got,  and  Mr.  Peters  were 
sent  to  Liverpool,  to  fit  ships  &  put  the  men  in  readiness  for 
their  departure;  wherein,  the  Lord  helped  him  to  expedite 
the  work.  I  may  not  shew  you  all  our  nakednesse ;  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  going  this  day,  though  in  a  desperate  storm 
to  the  ships,  the  wind  having  been  leading,  and  now  driving. 

From  Ireland  we  have  newly  come  over  to  us,  the  Kecorder 
of  Dublin,  Mr.  Bise,  and  his  family;  he  reports  the  enemy 
ten  miles,  and  making  skaling  ladders,  using  their  old  inhu- 
manisme  in  their  march,  taking  a  castle  upon  quarter,  killed 
two  of  the  chiefe  Commanders  in  cold  blood,  and  60  men, 
and  the  Minister  in  a  third  chair  against  them,  and  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  bid  him  preach  to  them.  The  Gentlewomen 

«3  See,  for  example.  The  Scottish  Dove,  No.  158,  Oct.  28- 
Nov.  4,  p.  92;  A  Perfect  Diurnall  ....  No.  174,  Nov.  23-30, 
p.  1395. 
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they  sent  stark  naked  to  Dublin;  the  Ministers  name  was 
Brereton.  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and  Sir  William  Parsons  are 
also  imbarked  for  England,  they  have  victuall  in  the  town 
for  five  moneths.  The  Lord  Castlehaven  is  in  the  town  & 
Aston  that  great  Papist ;  Governour  of  Oxford  very  free  ,  .  . 

I  believe  the  Lord  our  God  will  direct  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Counsell. 

These  Gentelmen  put  to  the  second,  were  Major  Piggot, 
Governour  of  Disert  and  60.  of  his  men.  The  Enemy  is  in 
three  Battalias;  the  chiefe,  Mac-Owen,  Oneal,  &  Preston.  I 
had  thought  to  have  told  you  that  our  men  going  now,  are 
Col.  Moors  Regiment,  Col.  Fenwick,  Col.  Cissels,  3.  Regi¬ 
ments  of  foot.  Also,  Colonell  Cootes,  being  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  and  Captain  Hunts  Troop  of  horse,  consisting 
of  70.  if  he  come  time  enough.  Major  Barney  is  gone  to  the 
Rebels,  they  swear  to  give  no  quarter  at  all  to  Protestants. 

Thus  are  you  saluted  by  him,  who  is 
Yours  to  serve  you, 

Chester,  Novemb.  7.  1646.  H.  R.®* 

Adverse  w'eather  conditions  and  the  inability  to  collect 
needed  provisions,  ships,  and  the  like  delayed  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  departing  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  they  had 
intended.  When  they  did  go  Hugh  Peter  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  news-letter  about  which  the  editor  of  Perfect  Occur¬ 
rences  wrote:  “From  Chester  we  received  this,  by  Ex- 
presse  from  laborious  Mr.  Peters,  Minister  of  Gods  Word. 

Sir, 

This  is  certain,  on  Thursday  last  at  12  Noon,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  set  sayle,  and  were  at  Dublin  yesterday  without  doubt ; 
they  carryed  but  few  men  with  them,  but  many  are  follo^ving 
by  the  first  wind,  and  the  wind  being  now  at  West,  you  will 
have  present  newes  from  them.  Our  matters  and  design  are 

0*  This  letter  is  quoted  in  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  46,  Nov. 
1,3,  1646.  Unpaired;  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  172,  Nov.  9-16,  pp. 
1.378-79 ;  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  174,  Nov.  10- 
17,  pp.  301-2;  and  paraphrased  in  Mercurius  Candidus,  No.  1, 
Nov.  11-20,  pp.  3-5,  with  much  praise  of  Peter.  A  similar  report 
occurs  in  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  88,  Nov.  5-12,  p.  736, 
which  says :  “The  Commissioners  at  Chester  intended  suddenly 
to  take  ship  for  Ireland,  there  being  some  provisions  gotten, 
in  which  Mr.  Peters  was  (as  in  other  cases)  most  active,  and 
prevailed  with  those  wasted  people  of  Chester  to  give  their 
help,  which  provisions  will  its  like  be  welcome,  though  by  the 
zeal  of  an  Independent  obtained.” 
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famished  for  want  of  all  necessaries,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  it. 
Thus  in  want  of  time.  I  rest 

Yours, 

Chester,  Novemb.  14.  1646.  Hugh  Peters.*® 

Had  negotiations  with  Ormond  gone  well,  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
visions  might  have  proved  serious;  but  the  entire  scheme 
had  to  be  discarded  for  the  time  being  when  Ormond 
refused  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  without  the  King’s  concurrence  —  a  stipu¬ 
lation  which  Parliament  could  not  or  would  not  obtain. 
Hugh  Peter  evidently  had  had  little  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  mission.  His  journalistic  friends  reported  that 
Ormond’s  decision  “is  no  more  then  ]Mr.  Peters  and  others 
told  us ;  God  make  us  more  wise  then  to  believe  Traytors, 
and  those  who  have  been  false,  .  .  .”*®  By  November 
26,  the  newswriters  recorded  that 

.  .  .  Mr.  Anslow,  and  Coll.  Beale,  Commissioners  for  the 
North  of  Ireland,  are  returned.  Mr.  Peters  came  with  them 
to  London  with  Instructions  from  the  Dublin  Commissioners. 
Though  Mr.  Peters  prevailed  with  the  Citizens  of  Chester 
for  money,  and  victualls  for  the  Souldiers,  yet  at  his  returne, 
the  Mayor,  Kecorder,  and  Aldermen,  came  to  congratulate 
him  at  his  departure;  the  Recorder  made  a  speech,  acknowl¬ 
edging  his  paynes  and  service  there,  with  very  large  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  affection  of  that  City  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  furtherance  of  the  service  of  Ireland.®^ 

Thus  ended,  except  for  the  inevitable  “Report”  to  Par¬ 
liament,  Master  Peter’s  services  on  behalf  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  commissioners  to  Ireland,  services  which  resulted 
in  little  except  numerous  testimonials  of  Hugh  Peter’s 
zeal  to  help.  Two  more  of  these  follow.  The  first  is  the 
draft  of  a  letter  addressed  (but  probably  not  posted)  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  the  Marquis  of  Or¬ 
mond  in  an  attempt,  humorous  in  the  light  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  outcome  of  the  mission,  to  obtain  Master  Peter’s 
expenses  from  the  Marquis’s  scanty  royalist  resources. 

6s  47th  Week,  Nov.  13-20,  1646.  Unpaged. 

e«  Perfect  Occurrences,  49th  Week,  Dec.  4,  1646.  Unpaged. 

Ibid.,  48th  week,  Nov.  27,  1646.  Unpaged. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  ESSEX 
INSTITUTE,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  LXXI,  page  350) 

At  the  time  of  Colonel  Pickman’s  death,  which  occurred 
on  May  12,  1819,  Dr.  Bentley  writes  of  him  thus:  “He 
was  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  suavity  of  manners  and 
most  excellent  disposition.  Amidst  all  the  bitterness  of 
party  rage  I  never  felt  the  slightest  diminution  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for  honorable 
conduct  in  his  business  and  a  dignity  which  he  never  lost.” 
[See  Bentley,  Diary,  vol.  4,  pp.  592,  593 ;  Dow,  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  pp.  53-74 ;  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  39,  p.  104;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
p.  174,  vol.  4,  p.  195,  vol.  6,  p.  143;  Essex  County  Pro¬ 
hate  Records,  Docket  22033.] 

227.  Benjamin  Pickman,  1763-1843.  Oil  by  Chester 
Harding.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  28^  in.  Three- 
quarters  length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Elderly 
man  in  seated  position  with  arms  resting  on  arms 
of  red  chair.  Gray  hair,  dark  clothes,  holds  book. 
Stone  pillars  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  the  Family  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  1862. 

Benjamin  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Top- 
pan)  Pickman,  was  bom  in  Salem,  September  30,  1763. 
Following  preparation  at  Dummer  Academy,  he  attended 
Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  vnth  the 
class  of  1784.  After  a  short  period,  during  which  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Chief  Justice  Parsons  of 
Newbury  port,  he  entered  the  commercial  field  in  which 
his  forbears  had  so  greatly  prospered.  In  military  mat¬ 
ters  he  became  the  fourth  Colonel  to  bear  the  same  name. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Salem  National  Bank 
in  1803  and  Representative  from  Salem  to  the  General 
Court.  Elected  Senator  1802-5,  he  became  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  was  the  second  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  held  office  in 
other  literary  and  historical  organizations  in  his  native 
city.  He  also  was  overseer  of  Harvard  College  from  1810 

(73) 
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to  1818,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  Cambridge  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  on  October  30,  1789,  was  Anstis,  daughter  of  Salem’s 
most  eminent  merchant,  Flias  Hasket  Derby,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Crowninshield)  Derby.  Their  home 
was  the  fine  old  Pickman  mansion  on  Essex  Street  in 
Salem,  built  in  1750  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Derby  in 
1794  as  a  gift  to  his  daughter,  Anstis.  Ten  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickman,  six  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  Mrs.  Anstis  (Derby)  Pickman  died  on  June 
1,  1836,  and  on  August  16,  1843,  Benjamin  Pickman 
passed  away  as  the  result  of  an  accident  to  his  carriage 
near  Lynn  Springs.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
39,  p.  106;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  174, 
vol.  4,  p.  195,  vol.  6,  p.  143;  Biographical  Congressional 
Directory,  pub.  1903,  p.  743.] 

228.  Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman,  1709-1786.  Oil  by 
John  Greenwood.  Canvas,  28  in.  x  24  in. 
Seated  figure,  three-quarters  length,  face  nearly 
front.  Low-necked  brown  dress,  frilled  linen 
edging  the  sleeves  of  dress,  elbow-length  linen 
sleeves.  Right  arm  rests  on  chair  arm.  Left 
arm  touches  right  side.  Curtain  and  scenery  in 
background. 

CHft  of  Miss  Martha  G.  Codman,  1921. 

Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman  was  born  July  29,  1709,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Rawlins  of  Boston  and  his  second 
wife.  Love  (Prout)  Ingles  or  English  Rawlins.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Benjamin  Pickman,  later  of  Salem,  in  Boston  on 
October  14,  1731.  He  died  in  Salem  on  August  20,  1773, 
and  Mrs.  Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman  passed  away  on  June 
9,  1786.  [See  Boston  Marriages  (printed),  p-  15;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen.  Reg.,  vol.  8,  p.  227,  vol.  10,  p.  306; 
Boston  Births  (printed),  1700-1800,  p.  63;  Rollins, 
Rawlins  Genealogy,  pp.  277,  278;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  6^  p.  144;  Essex  County  Prohate  Records, 
Docket  22055.] 
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229.  Mary  Pickman,  1839-1915.  Fannie  Willough¬ 

by  PicKMAN,  1842-1920.  Oil,  oval  portrait  by 
Charles  Osgood.  Canvas,  36%  in.  x  22  in.  Por¬ 
trait  of  two  young  children.  The  younger  of  the 
two  leans  against  the  elder,  whose  left  hand  rests 
on  the  other’s  shoulder.  Older  child’s  head  is 
three-quarters.  Younger  child’s  head  almost  full 
face. 

Gift  of  Thomas  E.  O.  Lynch,  1925. 

Mary  Pickman,  twin  daughter  of  Francis  Willoughby 
and  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman,  was  born  at  Annapolis, 
Nova  Scotia,  December  25,  1839.  Her  tvnn  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  lived  but  a  day.  Mary  Pickman  married  George 
Lynch  of  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  October  5, 
1910.  Mary  (Pickman)  Lynch  died  July  28,  1915, 
leaving  no  issue.  Fannie  Willoughby  Pickman  was 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Willoughby  Pickman  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman,  and  was  bom  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  June  7,  1842.  She  married  Her¬ 
bert  Crosskill  of  Halifax,  who  held  the  post  of  Deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  lived  for  a 
time  at  Digby.  His  death  occurred  January  29,  1902, 
and  Fannie  W.  (Pickman)  Crosskill  passed  away  on 
July  28,  1920.  There  were  no  children.  [See  Dow, 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  p.  48.] 

230.  Francis  Willoughby  Pickman,  1804-1870.  Oval 

miniature  by  Miss  Peale,  set  in  gold  locket  with 
hair  insert.  Measurements,  2  in.  x  1%  in.  Por¬ 
trait  of  young  man,  head  and  shoulders,  face 
nearly  front.  Wavy  brown  hair,  side  whiskers, 
white  stock  fastened  with  jewelled  brooch.  Blue 
coat,  metal  buttons. 

Gift  of  Thomas  E.  G.  Lynch,  1925. 

Francis  Willoughby  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Anstis  (Derby)  Pieman,  was  born  in  Salem,  May  15, 
1804.  In  his  youth  he  established  business  connections 
in  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  married  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1826,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walker,  a 
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resident  of  Annapolis.  Of  their  ten  children,  bom  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  third  son,  William  Rawlins  Pickman, 
became  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Salem  in  1860. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1865  and  also  organized 
the  Episcopal  parish  in  Beverly.  The  return  of  Francis 
W.  Pickman  to  Salem  in  1860  was  shortly  followed  by 
his  election  to  the  Salem  Board  of  Aldermen  on  which 
he  served  for  several  terms.  His  death  occurred  in  1886 
at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  whither  he  had  removed 
in  1868.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman  also  died  in 
St.  John  on  May  24,  1870.  [See  Dow,  Diary  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  pp.  29,  47 ;  Salem  Vit.  Bee., 
vol.  2,  p.  174.] 

231.  William  Baker  Pike,  1811-1876.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Half- 
length  seated  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Head 
tilted  to  left.  Holds  cane  in  right  hand,  left 
arm  rests  on  arm  of  chair.  White  collar,  black 
stock,  dark  coat.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Athy  Burnett,  1900. 

William  Baker  Pike  was  a  native  of  Salem,  born  in 
1811,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Floyd)  Pike.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  Salem’s  public  schools  and  he 
chose  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  his  means  of  livelihood. 
He  was,  however,  a  deep  thinker  and  a  strong  Democrat, 
writing  and  speaking  on  party  politics  with  great  vigor. 
In  1838  he  occupied  for  six  weeks  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Salem,  but  did  not  continue  in  this  calling.  He  received 
an  appointment  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  and  later,  in 
1857,  accepted  a  position  as  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Salem  and  Beverly.  This  position  he  held  through  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan’s  administration.  Among  his  friends  was 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy.  In  his  later  years  when  he  had  retired 
to  his  farm  in  South  Groveland,  he  began  his  Memories 
of  Hawthorne,  which,  however,  he  destroyed  before  pub¬ 
lication,  possibly  feeling  he  had  dealt  too  intimately  with 
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his  subject.  While  living  at  his  farm  which  was  on  the 
borders  of  Johnson’s  pond,  he  often  entertained  many  of 
his  Salem  friends.  Among  this  coterie  were  Dr.  George 
B.  Loring,  Zachariah  Burchmore,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  Franklin  Pierce.  These  gatherings  were  delight¬ 
fully  informal  and  politics  were  freely  discussed  and 
national  affairs  criticised.  Mr.  Pike’s  home  in  Salem 
was  successively  on  Lafayette,  Pond  and  Broad  Streets, 
but  his  residence  was  longest  at  18  Crombie  Street.  Here 
he  died,  unmarried,  on  April  26,  1876.  [See  Salem  City 
Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  32;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  10,  p.  63,  vol.  67,  p.  266 ;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  vol. 
2,  p.  22;  Salem  Gazette,  Issue  of  Aug.  29,  1876;  Salem 
Observer,  Issue  of  Sept.  2,  1876;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  21,  p.  69;  Salem  Directories,  1837-1876.] 

232.  Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman,  1858-1925.  Minia¬ 

ture  by  Miss  G.  Hall,  painted  in  1899,  set  in 
gold  locket.  Measurements,  3V^  in.  x  2%  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  head  turned  to  left,  eyes 
left.  Fair  complexion,  reddish  brown  hair  worn 
high  on  head,  black  ornament  in  hair.  Low-cut 
purple  velvet  dress  with  silk  insert.  Bunch  of 
violets  at  bosom.  Light  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Pitman,  Jr.,  and  Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman. 
She  was  born  in  Salem,  January  1,  1858,  and  died,  un¬ 
married,  at  her  residence  on  Beckford  Street,  January 
7,  1925.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  27,  p.  119 ; 
also  References  for  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.] 

233.  Benjamin  Pitman,  1792-1876.  Oval  miniature 

framed  in  wood  by  unknown  artist.  Measure¬ 
ments,  3  in.  x  2]4  ill-  Half-length  figure,  three- 
quarters  face,  dark  curling  hair.  White  stock, 
dark  coat.  Light  blue  background,  shaded  to 
dark. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 
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Benjamin  Pitman  was  bom  about  1792,  the  son  of 
Michael  Pitman,  cordwainer,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Car- 
wick)  Pitman,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  He 
was,  in  his  youth,  a  clerk  in  one  of  Salem’s  insurance 
offices  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Asiatic  Bank  in 
Salem  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  He  married  on  July  26, 
1825,  Catherine  (Sanderson)  Carwick,  widow.  Her 
parents  were  Jacob  and  Katharine  (Harrington)  Sander¬ 
son.  Mr.  Pitman  died  at  his  residence,  11  Andover 
Street,  Salem,  on  November  8,  1876,  surviving  his  wife 
but  a  short  time,  as  her  death  occurred  on  September  1, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  [See  Salem  Reg¬ 
ister,  Issue  of  Nov.  9,  1876;  Salem  Directories,  1837- 
1876;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  vol.  15,  pp.  33,  35;  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Docket  22063;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  270,  vol.  3,  p.  194,  vol.  4,  pp.  199, 
200.] 

234.  Claea  Livingston  Pitman,  1856-1919.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21  in.  x  17  in. 
Child’s  head,  full  face,  brown  hair  parted  in 
middle. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Clara  Livingston  Pitman  was  bom  in  Salem,  October 
13,  1856.  She  was  one  of  four  children  of  Samuel  Pit¬ 
man,  Jr.,  and  Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman.  Her 
father  was  a  currier  by  trade  and  conducted  a  large 
tanning  business  in  Salem.  Clara  L.  Pitman  died,  un¬ 
married,  at  her  residence,  14  Beckford  Street,  Salem,  on 
July  6,  1919.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  8,  p. 
100,  vol.  27,  p.  9;  also  References  for  Samuel  Pitman, 
Jr.] 

235.  Feedeeika  Lambeet  Pitman,  1853-1931.  Oil  by 

- Spear.  Canvas,  46  in.  x  33  in.  Portrait 

of  child,  full-length  figure,  standing  on  red  plush 
chair.  Almost  full  face,  right  hand  on  table. 
Attired  in  blue  dress.  Vase  of  flowers  on  table 
at  left.  Curtain  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 
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Frederika  Lambert  Pitman  was  bom  in  Salem,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1853,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.,  and 
Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman.  She  resided  with  her 
sisters,  Clara  L.  and  Adelaide  P.  Pitman,  on  Beckford 
Street,  Salem,  but  died  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
March  2,  1931.  She  was  unmarried.  [See  Salem  City 
Hall  Records,  vol.  8,  p.  59;  Harmony  Orove  Cemetery 
Records;  also  see  References  for  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.] 

236.  Samuel  Pitman,  Je.,  1823-1892.  Oil  by  - 

Spear.  Canvas,  24  in.  x  20  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  three-quarters  face.  Moustache  and  short 
VanDyke  beard.  Hair  bmshed  in  front  of  ears. 
Black  coat  and  stock,  high  white  collar.  Neutral 
background. 

Oift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally  R. 
(Palfray)  Pitman,  was  born  in  Salem,  November  23, 
1823.  His  business  was  that  of  a  currier  and  tanner 
and  was  carried  on  in  Salem  on  Goodhue  Street.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  and  was 
educated  at  the  Hacker  School.  He  married,  on  March 
3,  1852,  Adeline  Wallace  Gould,  bom  in  Topsfield  on 
April  1,  1832.  Her  parents  were  John  and  Mercy 
(Averill)  Gould.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman  were  the  parents 
of  four  children.  Their  daughters  were  Frederika  Lam¬ 
bert,  Clara  Livingston  and  Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman. 
There  was  also  a  son,  Walter  Carwick  Pitman,  who  died 
in  infancy.  The  family  were  always  prominent  members 
of  Grace  Church  in  Salem.  Their  home  was  for  many 
years  at  124  Federal  Street,  where  Mr.  Pitman  died  on 
February  28,  1892.  His  wife  passed  away  on  April  23, 
1881.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  9,  p.  68,  vol. 
15,  p.  89,  vol.  18,  p.  63;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol. 
1,  p.  179;  Gould,  The  Family  of  Zaccheus  Could,  pp. 
113,  180;  Topsfield  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  47;  Salem 
Evening  News,  Issue  of  Feb.  29,  1892.] 

237.  William  Feedeeick  Poole,  1821-1894.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist,  possibly  by  Thorpe.  Canvas,  36 
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in.  X  29  in.  Seated  figure,  half-length,  face  three- 
quarters.  Hair  parted  in  middle,  full  side  whis¬ 
kers.  Wears  eyeglasses.  Ix)oks  down  at  paper 
which  is  held  in  both  hands.  Books  in  back¬ 
ground. 

Oift  of  Miss  Alice  Poole  Holbrook,  unknown  date. 

William  Frederick  Poole  was  bom  in  Salem,  the  son 
of  Ward  and  Eliza  (Wilder)  Poole,  on  December  24, 
1821.  He  was  educated  in  the  Danvers  public  schools 
until  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to 
Keene,  H.  H.,  where  he  began  to  learn  the  jeweler’s  trade, 
but  upon  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Worcester  he  spent 
a  short  time  in  farm  labor.  He  then  returned  to  Dan¬ 
vers  to  leam  the  tanning  business.  Leicester  Academy 
prepared  him  for  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  class  of  1849.  His  first  experience  in 
library  work  was  his  appointment  as  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Society  of  Brothers  of  Unity.  Here  a  part  of  his 
work  consisted  in  preparing  and  later  publishing  a  work 
entitled  Index  to  Reviews  and  Other  Periodicals  to  Which 
no  Indexes  have  been  Published.  Several  editions  fol¬ 
lowed  the  publication  of  this  work  and  then  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  work  was  printed  which  is  known  as  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  In  1881  he  was  made 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  in  1856 
he  was  appointed  its  librarian.  Here  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years.  The  Boston  Mercantile  Library  was  also 
under  his  direction.  In  1869  he  organized  the  Cincinnati 
Library  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  In  1887  when  the  Kewberry 
Library  of  Chicago  was  instituted,  Mr.  Poole  was  its 
librarian  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
He  was  president  of  both  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Historical  Association.  A  pro¬ 
lific  writer  on  American  history  and  kindred  subjects, 
he  published  many  articles  and  pamphlets.  Among  his 
larger  works  were  Cotton  Mather  on  Salem  Witchcraft 
and  The  Ordinance  of  1787  and  Dr.  Mannaseh  Cutler 
as  an  agent  of  its  Formation.  In  1854  he  married  Fanny 
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M.  Gleason,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Gleason  of  Boston, 
who  with  four  of  their  seven  children  survived  him.  His 
death  occurred  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  March  4,  1894. 
[See  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Issue  of  Feb.  28,  1880; 
Malone,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p. 
66;  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  270.] 

238.  Alfred  Poore,  1818-1907.  Oil  on  photograph  by 
Harrison  Lorenzo  Plummer,  painted  about  1878. 
Measurements,  24  in.  x  20  in.  Three-quarters 
face,  white  beard.  Black  coat  and  stock.  Medium 
brown  background. 

Oift  of  Alfred  Poore,  1878. 

Alfred  Poore  was  born  in  West  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  February  27,  1818,  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Sally 
(Bailey)  Poore.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wood- 
bridge  Bailey.  Alfred  Poore  learned  his  father’s  trade 
of  cordwainer,  meantime  assisting  in  farm  duties  and 
attending  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town.  Atkin¬ 
son  Academy  and  Bradford  Teachers’  Seminary  gave  him 
a  broader  education,  but  a  desire  for  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  led  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  under  Dr.  Cogs¬ 
well  of  Bradford.  At  Dartmouth  College  he  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  and  finally  became  an  accred¬ 
ited  physician.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  in  this 
field  as  he  had  become  interested  in  genealogical  research 
and  finally  made  it  his  lifework.  In  1857  he  published 
The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Researches  and  Recorder 
of  Passing  Events  in  Merrimac  Valley,  a  work  which  will 
always  be  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  His  Memoir  and  Genealogy  of  John  Poore  was 
published  at  Salem  in  1880  and  is  a  comprehensive 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  Poore  family.  He  was  a 
life  member  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genea¬ 
logical  Society  and  of  the  Essex  Institute,  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  of  Old 
Newbury,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Maine 
Genealogical  Society.  A  constant  attendant  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church  in  Salem,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all  its 
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activities  and  contributed  to  each  according  to  his  means. 
Dr.  Poore  was  a  resident  of  Salem  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  spending  the  last  of  his  life  at  the  Bertram 
Home  for  Aged  Men.  Here  he  died,  unmarried,  on  June 

6,  1907.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  genealogist  of 
ability  whose  knowledge  was  always  generously  given  to 
any  who  sought  his  assistance.  [See  Haverhill  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  254;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen.  Reg., 
vol.  62,  pp.  51-56;  Salem  Evening  News,  Issue  of  June 

7,  1907.] 

239.  John  Potter,  1781-1820.  Oil  portrait,  oval,  de¬ 
posited  at  Peabody  Museum.  Unknown  artist, 
painted  probably  in  Liverpool,  England.  Can¬ 
vas,  20^  in.  X  16%  in.  Three-quarters  figure, 
head  to  left.  Light  brown  hair  brushed  over 
forehead.  High  white  collar,  white  stock  and 
waistcoat.  Dark  high-collared  coat.  Dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Mitt  Sutan  P.  Hammond,  1920. 

J ohn  Potter,  mariner,  was  a  native  of  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts,  bom  February  13,  1781,  the  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Safford)  Potter.  He  followed 
the  sea  from  early  youth  and  made  many  foreign  voyages. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  October  27,  1808,  was 
Mehitable  Dodge  of  Hew  Boston,  H.  H.,  bora  in  1784, 
the  daughter  of  Hehemiah  and  Lydia  (Safford)  Dodge, 
formerly  of  Ipswich.  There  were  three  children  by  this 
marriage,  John,  Caroline  Roberts  and  Susan  Punchard 
Potter.  Captain  Potter  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America,  on  April  5,  1820.  His  inventory  showed  a 
homestead  in  Hamilton  and  land  in  Wenham  and  Ipswich. 
His  widow,  Mehitable  or  Hitty,  married  Daniel  Rust, 
Jr.,  on  May  4,  1824.  He  died  January  31,  1856,  in 
Hamilton,  where  Mrs.  Mehitable  Rust  passed  away  on 
November  12,  1857.  [See  Rust,  Descendants  of  Henry 
Rust,  p.  248;  Essex  County  Prohate  Records,  Dockets 
22569,  22570,  52368;  Hamilton  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
69,  103;  Potter,  History  and  Genealogies  of  the  Potter 
Family  in  America,  p.  5 ;  Safford,  The  Saffords  in  Amer- 
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ica  (typewritten  copy  at  Essex  Institute),  pp.  F,  23; 
Ipswich  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  140,  358.] 

240.  Abram  Prescott,  1809-1845.  Oil  by  C.  Balis, 
1842.  Canvas,  33  in.  x  27  in.  Seated  figure, 
almost  full  face.  Left  band  rests  on  arm  of 
chair.  Brown  hair  parted  on  left.  B[igh  collar, 
black  stock,  low-cut  black  satin  waistcoat,  dark 
coat.  Brown  background. 

Oift  of  Mias  Grace  Lawrence,  192S. 

Abram  Prescott  was  born  January  6,  1809,  in  West- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Abram  Prescott  and 
his  second  wife,  Olive  (Adams)  Prescott,  of  Chelmsford. 
His  father  was  prominent  in  Westford  town  affairs,  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  military  company  and  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  Sarah  Prescott,  sister  to  Abram,  married 
David  Prescott  Lawrence  of  Westford,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Miss  Grace  Lawrence,  donor  of  this  portrait. 
Abram  Prescott  died,  unmarried,  on  December  19,  1845, 
at  Utica,  New  York,  having  previously  resided  at  New 
Hartford,  New  York,  where  his  uncle,  Oliver  Prescott, 
was  a  town  official.  [See  Prescott,  Prescott  Memorial, 
pp.  101,  102,  144;  Westford  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  84, 
217,  302 ;  Hodgman,  History  of  Westford,  pp.  353,  467.] 

241.  Rev.  John  Prince,  1751-1836.  Oil  by  John 
Rand.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  28  in.  Seated  position, 
face  nearly  front,  arms  resting  on  arms  of  chair, 
book  in  left  hand.  Gray  hair,  black  robe,  clergy¬ 
man’s  white  neckband.  Red  chair  shows  in  right, 
dull  red  curtain  in  background  at  top  of  picture. 
Gift  of  William  H.  Prince. 

Rev.  John  Prince,  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  born  July  22,  1751,  the  son  of  John 
and  Esther  (Guild)  Prince.  His  father  was  a  mechanic 
and  bound  him  out  to  a  pewterer  and  tinman,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  articles  of  indenture  were  accom¬ 
plished.  He  was  then  free  to  devote  himself  to  study 
which  had  long  been  his  ambition.  His  days  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  had  not,  however,  been  wasted,  for  his  knowledge 
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of  metals,  thus  learned,  served  him  well  when  in  middle 
life  he  devised  an  improved  construction  of  the  air  pump. 
This  invention  awakened  much  interest  in  the  scientific 
world  of  1783.  About  this  time,  also,  he  devised  several 
improvements  by  which  the  uses  of  the  microscope  and 
telescope  were  enlarged.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
fitted  himself  for  Harvard  College  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1776,  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  engaged  in  school  teaching.  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  later  accorded  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  His 
theological  course  was  taken  with  Rev.  Samuel  Williams 
of  Bradford  and  on  November  10,  1779,  he  was  ordained 
at  Salem,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Here  he  continued  his  labors  to  the  end  of  his  long  life, 
assisted  in  his  later  years  by  a  colleague  pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Upham.  Dr.  Prince’s  great  interest  in  scien¬ 
tific  literature  led  him  to  join  with  others  in  Salem  to 
form  the  Philosophical  Library,  which  continued  its 
existence  until  1810,  when  its  books  were  added  to  those 
of  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  His  own  large  library  of  theo¬ 
logical  works  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Prince  for  the  per¬ 
petual  use  of  the  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  on  March  11,  1780,  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Bayley  of  Boston.  She  died 
December  4,  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  and  he 
married,  secondly,  on  November  27,  1816,  Milly,  yridow 
of  Jonathan  Waldo  and  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe 
(Guild)  Messinger,  of  Wrentham.  Mrs.  Milly  Prince 
died  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  January  10,  1839, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Henry 
S.  Waldo.  The  death  of  Dr.  Prince  occurred  in  Salem, 
June  7,  1836,  thus  terminating  a  life  full  of  good  works 
and  unusual  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  [See 
Massachusetts  Hist.  Society  Colls.,  Series  3,  vol.  5,  p. 
271;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  pp.  176,  272,  vol. 
15,  p.  296;  Boston  Marriages  (1700-1751)  (printed),  p. 
259;  Boston  Births  (1700-1800)  (printed),  p.  277; 
Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  219,  vol.  6,  pp.  162, 
163,  301;  Wrentham  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  146, 
vol.  2,  pp.  310,  385.] 
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242.  Emeline  Sii.sby  Proctor,  1847-1880.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21  in.  x  17  in. 
Portrait  of  child,  slightly  less  than  full  face. 
Long  curls.  Low-necked  white  dress.  Neutral 
background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

243.  Emeline  Silsby  Proctor,  1847-1880.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in. 
Waist-length,  seated  figure,  nearly  full  face. 
White  silk  dress,  ermine-trimmed  wrap.  Hair 
parted  in  center.  Red  chair  showing  in  back¬ 
ground. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Emeline  Silsby  Proctor  was  born  August  28,  1847,  the 
daughter  of  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor. 
Her  death  occurred  December  20,  1880.  [See  Refer¬ 
ences  for  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor.] 

244.  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor,  - ,  1842.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in. 
Waist-length  figure,  head  tilted,  almost  full  face. 
Hair  parted  in  center.  White  silk  dress,  dark 
coat,  ermine  trimmed. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor  was  the  daughter  of  Enoch 
Silsby  of  Boston  and  his  wife,  Alice  (Needham)  Silsby 
of  Salem.  Her  father  kept  a  shop  in  Salem  for  some 
time  after  his  marriage.  In  1809  he  was  in  business 
in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Afterwards  he  resided  in  Boston 
and  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Emma  Silsby  married 
Thorndike  Proctor  on  June  30,  1842,  at  Bradford  and 
died  August  15,  1877.  [See  Emmerton,  A  Genealogical 
Account  of  Henry  Silshy  and  Some  of  His  Descendants, 
p.  36;  Bradford  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  263;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  303.] 

245.  Sarah  Osborne  Proctor,  1846-  .  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21]4  ^  17  in. 

Portrait  of  child,  slightly  less  than  full  face. 
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Short  brown  hair,  low-necked  white  dress.  Neu¬ 
tral  background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogstoell,  1929. 

Sarah  Osborne  Proctor,  the  daughter  of  Thorndike 
and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor,  was  bom  March  3,  1846. 
Her  father  was  a  sea  captain  and  died  at  San  Francisco. 
The  date  of  her  death  has  not  been  determined.  [See 
References  for  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor.] 

246.  Thobndike  Peoctoe,  1816-1849.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  27^  in.  x  22]4  in*  Head  and 
shoulders.  Three-quarters  face,  brown  hair 
bmshed  forward  above  ears.  Black  stock  and 
coat.  Medium  brown  background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Thorndike  Proctor,  merchant  and  mariner,  was  the 
son  of  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  (Rust)  Proctor,  and  was 
baptized  on  March  3,  1816,  in  Salem.  He  married,  on 
June  30,  1842,  at  Bradford,  Emma  Silsby,  who  died  on 
August  15,  1877.  Captain  Proctor  was  master  of  the 
ship  Capitol,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  San  Francisco 
on  November  17,  1849,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
[See  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  25;  Bradford 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  p.  263;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  p.  203,  vol.  4,  pp.  222,  223;  vol.  6,  p.  164.] 

247.  IsEAEL  Putnam,  1717-18-1790.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Oval  canvas,  15V^  in.  x  13  in.  Under 
life  size,  three-quarters  face.  White  collar,  ruf- 
fied  shirt.  Yellow  waistcoat  with  orange  buttons. 
Dark  coat  opened  and  faced  with  yellow,  metal 
buttons. 

Gift  of  Robert  Hale  Bancroft,  1912. 

248.  IsEAEL  Putnam,  1717-18-1790.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  24  in.  x  21  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Gray  wig,  military 
uniform.  Yellow  facing  on  coat  lapels.  Epau- 
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lets.  White  collar,  black  stock,  frilled  shirt 
front.  Dark  warm  background. 

Oift  of  Harold  Earle  Ropes,  1924. 

Israel  Putnam,  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  a  native  of 
Salem  Village,  now  Danvers.  He  was  born  January  7, 
1717-18,  in  a  house  still  standing  (1935).  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Rlizabeth  (Porter)  Putnam.  Israel 
Putnam’s  early  education  was  negligible,  being  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  vicinity.  On  July  19,  1739, 
he  married  Hannah  Pope,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mehitable  (Putnam)  Pope.  Ten  children  were  bom  to 
them.  They  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Danvers,  where 
a  home  had  been  built  on  land  bequeathed  to  Israel  by 
his  father.  Joining  the  tide  of  emigration  which  at  that 
time  was  turning  towards  Connecticut,  a  section  of  Pom- 
fret  called  Mortlake,  but  later  Brooklyn,  became  their 
home.  His  wife  died  on  September  6,  1765,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  June  3,  1767,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Lothrop)  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  died  October  14,  1777.  He  passed  away  on 
May  29,  1790.  His  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  the  Revolution  are  well  known.  [See  Malone, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p.  281 ;  Put¬ 
nam,  A  History  of  the  Putnam  Family,  pp.  87-126 ;  Salem 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  212,  vol.  4,  p.  230.] 

249.  Perley  Putnam,  1778-1864.  Oil  by  Charles 
Osgood.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  24  in.  Half-length  fig¬ 
ure,  three-quarters  to  left.  Elderly  man,  gray  hair 
and  side  whiskers,  eyes  looking  left.  High  white 
collar,  black  stock,  dark  coat  and  waistcoat.  Red 
chair  shows  slightly  on  left.  Dark  background. 

Oift  of  George  G.  Putnam,  1914. 

Perley  Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers  on  September  16, 
1778,  the  son  of  Nathan  Putnam,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  (Putnam)  Putnam.  He 
married  at  Danvers,  November  5,  1801,  Betsey  Preston, 
who  was  bom  November  11,  1779,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Mehitable  (White)  Preston.  Perley  Putnam  began 
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life  as  a  carpenter  and  was  employed  on  the  building  of 
the  frigate  Essex.  He  also  furnished  the  plans  and  speci- 
hcations  for  the  present  Salem  Custom  House  and  super¬ 
intended  its  construction.  Prominent  in  Salem  military 
affairs,  he  became  the  first  captain  of  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry.  He  also  held  a  major’s  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  being  assigned  to  the  48th  Regi¬ 
ment.  In  1812  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Ist 
Regiment,  1st  Brigade,  2nd  Division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia.  In  1813  he  held  the  command  of  Fort  Sullivan 
at  Eastport,  Maine,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
British  General,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  when  his  own  equip¬ 
ment  of  about  forty-eight  active  men  was  insufficient  to 
withstand  General  Hardy’s  greater  numbers.  Colonel 
Putnam  held  several  civic  posts  in  Salem.  He  served  as 
City  Marshal,  1836-1847,  and  as  Street  Commissioner, 
1846-1862.  He  was  also  Weigher  and  Gauger  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House  for  several  years.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
in  1842  and  also  President  of  the  Mechanic  Hall  Cor¬ 
poration.  His  avocation  was  genealogy  and  his  research, 
especially  concerning  the  Putnam  family  has  been  of 
much  value  to  their  historians.  One  of  Colonel  Putnam’s 
grandsons  was  George  Granville  Putnam,  a  well-known 
journalist  and  author  of  Salem.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Put¬ 
nam  lived  for  many  years  at  10  Andrew  Street,  Salem, 
where  Mrs.  Putnam  passed  away  on  December  31,  1850. 
Colonel  Putnam  died  July  4,  1864.  [See  Putnam, 
History  of  the  Putnam  Family,  pp.  321,  374;  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  67,  pp.  20,  148,  151,  279;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  216,  vol.  4,  p.  232;  Danvers 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp.  281,  301,  vol.  2,  p.  238; 
Salem  Directories,  1837-1864;  Putnam,  Putnam  Leaflets, 
pub.  Aug.,  1895,  p.  9.] 

Pape,  Esthee,  see  Grant,  Esther  (Pape). 

(To  he  continued) 


WASHINGTON’S  NAKKATIVE  OF  THE 
BRADDOCK  CAMPAIGN. 


From  the  Original  Autograph  Manuscript  of 
Washington. 


With  an  Introduction  by  John  Pickering. 


The  manuscript  herewith  presented  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session  from  the  estate  of  my  aunt,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pick¬ 
ering.  She,  in  turn,  received  it  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Henry  Goddard  Pickering  of  Boston,  her  first  cousin, 
who  died  unmarried  in  July,  1926.  It  came  to  him,  as 
is  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  document,  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Pickering,  the  son  of  Col.  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing.  John  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem  in  1777  and 
died  in  1846.  Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  he  served 
four  and  one-half  years  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  from 
1797  to  1801.  His  first  appointment,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  secretary  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Minister 
at  Lisbon,  who  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams  at  that  im¬ 
portant  post.  His  next  appointment  was  secretary  to  Mr. 
Rufus  King  at  London. 

Another  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  was  a 
young  man  named  Col.  David  Humphreys  of  Connecticut. 
He  had  been  at  the  Court  of  France  as  aide  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  had  also  been  George  Washington’s  private 
secretary,  living  with  the  Washington  family  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  President’s  engagements  and  other  personal 
matters,  as  did  the  secretaries  in  those  times.  Later,  when 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  Colonel  Humphreys  married  Ann 
Frances  Bulkeley,  the  daughter  of  an  English  merchant, 
resident  at  Lisbon.  Miss  Bulkeley’s  mother  was  on  the 
same  boat  which  took  John  Pickering  to  Lisbon  on  his 
first  appointment.  Mr.  William  Smith  and  John  Picker¬ 
ing  lived  at  the  Bulkeley  home  during  their  stay  in 
Lisbon.  These  facts  indicate  that  when  Colonel  Hum¬ 
phreys  brought  his  bride  to  America,  among  their  closest 
friends  were  the  Pickering  family;  Colonel  Timothy,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  intimacy  with  George  Washington,  and  John, 
because  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Bulkeleys  while  in  Lis¬ 
bon.  This  friendship  is  spoken  of  in  many  letters,  and 
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is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Humphreys  gave  to  John 
Pickering,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  this  document 
described  on  the  outside  as  a  “Criticism  of  an  Intended 
Biography  of  Washington.” 

Inquiry  from  Reverend  Frank  Landon  Humphreys  of 
Hew  Canaan,  Connecticut,  brings  out  the  fact  that  among 
Col.  David  Humphreys’  papers  there  is  no  manuscript  of 
a  Biography  of  George  Washington.  The  part  of  this 
manuscript  referring  to  General  Braddock’s  defeat  was 
published  in  Scribner’s  in  1893  by  H.  G.  P.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Scribner’s  have  courteously  consented  that  this 
part  be  reprinted. 


REMARKS 


Page  1st 

(1)  It  was  rather  the  wish  of  my  eldest  brother  (on 
whom  the  several  concerns  of  the  family  devolved)  that 
this  shd.  explain  the  maLblot]  as  contemplated  by  him. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  only  10  years  old. 

(2)  He  was  not  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Militia  of  Virginia  until  after  his  return  from  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Carthegena.  —  Hor  did  he  command  the  Colo¬ 
nial  troops  at  that  occasion.  —  These  were  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Wm.  Gouch  Lt.  Govr.  of  Virginia.  He  was 
no  more  than  the  Senior  officer  of  those  which  were  raised 
in  this  colony  &  wch.  with  those  of  the  other  Colonies 
formed  what  was  called  the  American  Brigade  —  under 
Sir  William  Gouch  —  he  was  scarcely  of  age  when  he 
went  on  this  expedn.  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  distinguished  marks  of  patronage  &  favor. 

(4)  Hot  all  —  for  the  second  Son  (Augustine)  left 
many  childn.  sevl.  of  whom  are  now  living;  and  inherit 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  Fathers  Estate  perhaps  the 
best  part. 

Page  2 

(1)  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

(2)  He  was  then  more  than  21  years  —  as  will  appear 
from  dates. 
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Page  3 

(1)  At  a  most  inclement  Season,  for  he  travelled  over 
the  Apalachean  Mountains,  and  passed  250  miles  thro  a 
wilderness  uninhabited  country  (except  by  a  few  tribes 
of  Indians  settled  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio)  to  Presque 
Isle  within  15  miles  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  depth  of  the 
winter  when  the  whole  face  of  the  Earth  was  covered  with 
snow  and  the  waters  covered  with  Ice, — The  whole  distt. 
from  Wmsburgh.  the  then  seat  of  Govemmt.  at  least 
500  miles. 

(2)  It  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  named  by  the  half- 
King  (as  he  was  called)  and  the  tribes  of  nations  with 
whom  he  treated  Caunotaucarius  (in  English)  the  Town- 
taker,  which  name  being  registered  in  their  manner  & 
communicated  to  other  nations  of  Indians,  has  been  re¬ 
membered  by  them  ever  since  in  all  their  transactions 
with  him  during  the  late  War. 

Page  4 

(1)  This  is  a  task  to  which  G.  W.  feels  himself  very 
incompetent  (with  any  degree  of  accuracy)  from  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  his  memory — loss  of  papers — mutilated  state  in 
which  those  of  that  date  were  preserved — and  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  them  by  frequent  removals  in  the  late  war  &  want 
of  time  to  collect  and  methodize  them  since.  —  However 
accordg.  to  the  best  of  his  recollections  by  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  the  Lt.  Col.  and  the  officers  who  seconded  his 
measures  The  Regiment  was  in  great  forwardness  at 
Alexandria  (the  place  of  general  rendezvous)  early  in  the 
spring  of  1754  and  without  waiting  till  the  whole  should 
be  compleated — or  for  a  detachment  from  the  Indepen¬ 
dant  Companies  of  regulars  in  the  Southern  Provences 
(which  had  been  reqrd.  by  the  Executs.  of  Virginia  for 
this  service)  or  for  troops  which  were  raising  in  Korth 
Carolina  and  destined  in  conjunction  to  oppose  the  In- 
croachment  of  the  French  at  our  Western  frontiers. — 
He  began  his  march  in  the  Month  of  May  in  order  to 
open  the  Road  and  this  he  had  to  do  almost  the  whole 
distance  from  Winchester  (in  the  County  of  Frederick 
not  more  than  80  miles  from  Alexandria  to  the  Ohio) — 
For  deposits — etc. — and  for  the  especiall  purpose  of  siez- 
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ing,  if  possible,  before  the  French  sbd.  arrive  at  it,  the 
important  Post  at  the  conflux  of  the  Alligany  and  Monon- 
gahela;  with  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  forcibly 
struck  the  preceeding  year;  and  earnestly  advised  the 
securing  of,  with  militia,  or  some  other  temporary  force. — 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  the  New,  and  un¬ 
common  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  (made  more  in¬ 
tolerable  by  incessant  Rains  and  swelled  waters  of  which 
he  had  many  to  cross)  he  had  but  just  ascended  the 
Laurel  Hill  50  m.  short  of  his  object,  after  a  March  of 
230  Miles  from  Alex,  when  he  received  information  from 
his  Scouts  that  the  French  had  in  force,  siezed  the  Post 
he  was  pushing  to  obtain ;  having  descended  from  Presque 
Isle  by  the  Rivers  Le  beauf  and  Alligany  to  this  Place 
by  water  with  artillery,  etc.  The  object  of  his  precipi¬ 
tate  advance  being  thus  defeated. — The  detachment  of  reg¬ 
ulars  wch.  had  arrived  at  Alexa.  (by  water)  and  under 
his  orders  being  far  in  his  rear,  and  no  acct.  of  the  Troops 
from  No.  Carolina — it  was  thought  advisable  to  fall  back 
a  few  miles,  to  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Meadows — abounding  in  Forage  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Magazine  &  bringing  up  the  rear — 
and  to  advance  from  (if  we  should  ever  be  inforced  to 
do  it)  to  the  attack  of  the  Post  which  the  enemy  now 
occupied,  and  had  called  Du  Quesne. — At  this  place,  some 
days  after  we  were  joined  by  the  above  detachment  of 
regulars,  consisting  (before  they  were  reduced  on  the 
March  by  desertion,  sickness  etc.)  of  a  Captn.  McKay  a 
brave  &  worthy  officer, — ^three  Subalterns —  and  100  Rank 
&  file. — ^But  previous  to  this  junction  the  French  sent 
a  detachment  to  reconnoitre  our  lines  &  to  obtain  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  strength  &  position, — ^notice  of  which  being 
given  by  the  scouts  G.  W.  marched  at  the  head  of  a  party, 
attacked,  killed  9  or  10,  &  captured  20  odd. — This,  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  assembled  their  Indian  allies,  brought 
their  whole  force  upon  him,  consisting  according  to  their 
own,  compared  with  the  best  acct.  that  could  be  obtained 
from  others  of  about  1500  men.  His  force  consisted  of 
the  detachment  above  mentioned,  and  between  two  &  300 
Virginians, — ^for  the  few  Indians  which  till  now  had 
attended  him,  and  who  by  reconnoitering  the  enemy  in 
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their  march  had  got  terrified  at  their  numbers  and  resolved 
to  retreat  as  they  advised  us  to  do  also  (but  which  was 
impracticable  without  abandoning  our  stores — ^baggage — 
etc.  as  the  horses  which  had  brought  them  to  this  place 
had  returned  for  Provision)  had  left  us  previous  to  the 
attack.  About  9  oclock  on  the  3d  of  July  the  Enemy 
advanced  with  shouts,  and  dismal  Indian  yells  to  our 
Intrenchments,  but  was  opposed  by  so  warm,  spirited  & 
constant  a  fire,  that  to  force  the  works  in  lhat  way  was 
abandoned  by  them.  They  then,  from  every  little  rising 
tree — stump — stone — and  bush  kept  up  a  constant  galding 
fire  upon  us,  which  was  returned  in  the  best  manner  we 
could  till  late  in  the  afternn.  when  their  fell  the  most 
tremendous  rain  that  can  be  conceived — filled  our  trenches 
with  water,  wet,  not  only  the  ammunition  in  the  cartooch 
boxes  and  firelocks,  but  that  which  was  in  a  small  tempo¬ 
rary  stockade  in  the  middle  of  the  Intrenchment  called 
Fort  Necessity  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  its  security, 
and  that  of  the  few  stores  we  had,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  a  few  (for  all  were  not  provided  with  them)  Bayonets 
for  defence. — In  this  situation  &  no  prospect  of  bettering 
it  terms  of  capitulation  were  offered  to  us  by  the  enemy 
wch.  with  some  alterations  that  were  insisted  upon  were 
the  more  readily  acceded  to,  as  we  had  no  salt  provisions, 
&  but  indifferently  supplied  with  fresh,  which,  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  would  not  keep,  and  because  a  full 
third  of  our  numbers,  officers  as  well  as  privates  were,  by 
this  time,  killed  or  wounded  —  The  next  morning  we 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  War,  but  were  soon  plun¬ 
dered,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  of  great 
part  of  our  Baggage  by  the  Savages  —  Our  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  with  a  detachment  under  the  care  and 
command  of  the  worthy  Doctr.  Craik  (for  he  was  not 
only  Surgeon  to  the  Regiment  but  a  lieut  therein)  with 
such  necessities  as  we  could  collect  and  the  remains  of  the 
Regimt.  and  the  detachment  of  Regulars  took  up  their  line 
for  the  interior  country.  —  And  at  Winchester  met  2 
Companies  from  No.  Carolina,  on  their  march  to  join 
them  —  These  being  fresh  &  properly  provided,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  Will’s  Creek  &  establish  a  post  (since 
called  Fort  Cumberland)  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
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Frontier,  Where  they  were  joined  by  a  Company  from 
Maryland  which  about  this  time,  had  been  raized  —  Captn. 
McKay  with  his  detachment  remd.  at  Winchester, — &  the 
Virginia  Regiment  proceedd.  to  Alexandria  in  order  to 
recruit,  &  get  supplied  with  cloathing  &  necessarys  of 
which  they  stood  much  in  need.  In  this  manner  the  win¬ 
ter  was  employed  when  advice  was  reed,  of  the  force 
destined  for  this  Service  under  the  order  of  G.  W.  and 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Jno.  St.  Clair  the  Q’master  Genl.  with  • 
some  new  arrangement  of  Rank  by  which  no  officer  who 
did  not  immediately  derive  his  Com“  from  the  King  could 
command  one  who  did  —  This  was  too  degrading  for 
G.  W.  to  submit  to:  accordingly,  he  resigned  his  Military 
employment,  determining  to  serve  the  next  campaign  as 
a  volunteer,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Genl.  Braddock  he 
was  very  particularly  noticed  by  that  General — Taken 
into  his  family  as  an  extra-Aid — offered  a  Captns.  Comm, 
by  brevet  (which  was  the  highest  grade  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  bestow)  and  had  the  compliment  of  several  blank 
Ensigneies  given  to  him  to  dispose  of  to  the  young  gen* 
men  of  his  aeqe.  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  44  and 
48  Regts.  which  had  arrived  from  Ireland. 

In  this  capacity  he  commenced  his  second  Campaign 
and  used  every  proper  occasion  till  he  was  taken  sick  & 
left  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cumberland,  to  impress 
the  Genl.  &  the  principal  officers  around  him,  with  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  nature  of  his  defence,  to  the 
mode  of  attack  which  more  than  probably  he  would  expe¬ 
rience  from  the  Canadian  French  and  their  Indians  on 
his  march  through  the  mountains  &  covered  country  but 
so  prepossessed  were  they  in  favr.  of  regularity  dv  disci¬ 
pline  and  in  such  absolute  contempt  were  those  people  held, 
that  the  admonition  was  suggested  in  vain. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  this  Armament  consisting  of 
the  two  Regiments  from  Ireland — some  independent  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Provincial  troops  of  Virga.  Maryld.  & 
North  Carolina  began  to  move  from  Fort  Cumberland 
whither  they  had  assembled — after  several  days  March, 
and  difficulties  to  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
in  regular  service,  in  Champaign  Countries,  and  of  wheh. 
they  seemed  to  have  had  very  little  idea — the  Genl.  re- 
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solved  to  divide  his  force,  and  at  the  head  of  the  first 
division  which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  army, 
to  advance,  and  leave  Col.  Dunbar  with  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  k  the  heavy  Baggage  &  stores,  to  follow  after.  —  By 
so  doing,  the  first  division  approached  the  Monongahela 
10  miles  short  of  Fort  Uuquesne  the  8th  of  July  at  which 
time  and  place  having  so  far  recovered  from  a  severe 
fever  and  delerium  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  by 
James’s  powder,  administed  by  the  positive  order  of  the 
Genl.  as  to  travel  in  a  covered  Waggon,  he  joined  him  and 
the  next  day  tho’  much  reduced  and  very  weak  mounted 
his  horse  on  cushions,  attended  as  one  of  his  aids. 

About  10  oclock  on  the  9th  after  the  Van  had  crossed 
the  Monongahela  the  second  time,  to  avoid  an  ugly  defile 
(the  season  being  very  dry  k  waters  low)  and  the  rear 
yet  in  the  Kiver  the  front  was  attacked,  and  by  the  un¬ 
usual  Hallooing  and  whooping  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
could  not  see,  were  so  disconcerted  and  confused  as  soon 
to  fall  into  irretrievable  disorder.  The  rear  was  forced 
forward  to  support  them,  but  seeing  no  enemy,  and  them¬ 
selves  falling  every  moment  from  the  fire,  a  general  panic 
took  place  among  the  Troops  from  which  no  exertions  of 
the  officers  could  recover  them  —  In  the  early  part  of  the 
action  some  of  the  Irregulars  (as  they  were  called)  with¬ 
out  directions  advanced  to  the  right  in  loose  order,  to 
attack;  but  this,  unhappily  from  the  unusual  appearance 
of  the  movement  being  mistaken  for  cowardice  and  run¬ 
ning  away  was  discountenanced — and  before  it  was  too 
late,  k  and  the  confusion  became  general  an  offer  was 
made  by  G.  W.  to  head  the  Provincials,  k  engage  the 
enemy  in  their  own  way,  but  the  propriety  of  it  was  not 
seen  into  until  it  was  too  late  for  execution.  After  this, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  an 
eminence  on  the  Right  but  they  all  proved  ineffectual,  and 
fatal  to  the  officers  who  by  great  exertions  and  good  ex¬ 
amples  endeavored  to  accomplish  it.  In  one  of  these  the 
Genl.  reed,  the  w[oun]d  of  which  he  died,  but  previous 
to  it,  had  several  horses  killed  k  disabled  under  him. — 
Captns.  Orme  &  Morris  (his  two  Aids  de  camp,  having 
received  wounds  which  rendered  them  unable  to  att**.) 
G.  W.  remained  the  sole  aid  through  the  day,  to  the  Genl., 
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he  also  had  one  horse  killed,  and  two  wounded  under  him 
— a  ball  through  his  hat — and  several  through  his  clothes 
but  escaped  unhurt.  —  Sir  Peter  Halket  (seed,  in  Com¬ 
mand)  l^ing  early  killed  Lt.  Colo.  Burton  &  Sir  Jno. 
St.  Clair  (who  had  the  Rank  of  Lt.  Colo,  in  the  Army) 
being  Ladly  wounded — Lieut.  Colo.  Gage  (afterwards 
Genl.  Gage)  having  reed,  a  contusion — No  person  know¬ 
ing  in  the  disordered  state  things  were  who  the  surviving 
Senr.  officer  was  &  the  Troops  by  degrees  going  off  in 
confusion: — ^without  a  ray  of  hope  left  of  further  oppo¬ 
sition  from  those  that  remained  G.  W.  placed  the  Genl. 
in  a  small  covered  Cart,  which  carried  some  of  his  most 
essential  equipage,  and  in  the  best  order  he  could,  with 
the  best  Troops  (who  only  contind.  to  be  fired  at)  brought 
him  over  the  first  ford  of  the  Monongahela,  where  they 
were  formed  in  the  best  order  circumstances  would  admit 
on  a  piece  of  rising  ground;  after  wch.  by  the  Genls. 
order,  he  rode  forward  to  halt  those  which  had  been  earlier 
in  the  retreat.  Accordingly,  after  crossing  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  the  second  time  and  ascending  the  heights,  he  found 
Lieut.  Colo.  Gage  engaged  in  this  business  to  whom  he 
delivered  the  Genls  order  and  then  returned  to  report  the 
situation  he  found  them  in  —  When  he  was  again  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Genl.  whom  he  met  coming  on  in  his  litter 
with  the  first  halted  troops,  to  proceed  (it  then  being  after 
sundown)  to  the  second  division  under  the  command  of 
Colo.  Dunbar,  to  make  arrangements  for  covering  the 
retreat,  and  forwarding  on  provisions  &  refreshments  to 
the  retreating  &  wounded  soldiers.  —  To  accomplish  this, 
for  the  2d  division  was  40  odd  miles  in  the  rear  it  took 
up  the  whole  night.  &  part  of  the  next  morning — ^which 
from  the  weak  state  in  which  he  was,  and  the  fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  last  24  hours,  rendered  him  in  a  manner 
wholly  unfit  for  the  execution  of  the  duty  he  was  sent 
upon  when  he  arrived  at  Dunbars  camp.  To  the  best  of 
his  power,  however,  he  discharged  it,  and  remained  with 
the  seed.  Division  till  the  other  joined  it.  The  shocking 
scenes  which  presented  themselves  in  this  nights  march 
are  not  to  be  described — The  dead — the  dying — the  groans 
— ^lamentations — and  crys  along  the  Road  of  the  wounded 
for  help  (for  those  under  the  latter  descriptions  endeav- 
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ored  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  action, — or  ra¬ 
ther  confusion  to  escape  to  the  2nd  devsn.)  were  enough 
to  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant.  The  gloom  &  horror  of 
which  was  not  a  little  encreased  by  the  impervious  dark¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  the  close  shade  of  thick  woods  which 
in  places  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  two  guides  which 
attended  to  know  when  they  were  in,  or  out  of  the  track 
but  by  groping  on  the  ground  with  their  hands. 

Happy  was  it  for  him,  and  the  remains  of  the  first 
division  that  they  left  such  a  quantity  of  valuable  and 
enticing  baggage  on  the  field  as  to  occasion  a  scramble 
and  contention  in  the  seizure  &  distribution  of  it  among 
the  enemy;  for  had  a  pursuit  taken  place,  by  passing  the 
defile  which  we  had  avoided,  and  they  had  got  into  our 
rear,  the  whole  except  a  few  woodsmen,  would  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  merciless  savages.  Of  about  12  or  13  hun¬ 
dred  which  were  in  this  action  8  or  9  hundred  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  among  whom  a  large  proportion  of 
brave  and  valuable  officers  were  included  —  The  folly  & 
consequence  of  opposing  compact  bodies  to  the  sparse  man¬ 
ner  of  Indian  fighting  in  woods,  which  had  in  a  manner 
been  predicted,  was  now  so  clearly  verified  that  from 
hence  forward  another  mode  obtained  in  all  future  oper¬ 
ations. 

As  soon  as  the  two  divisions  united,  the  whole  retreated 
towards  Fort  Cumberland,  and  at  an  Incampment  near  the 
Great  Meadows  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  Genl.  Braddock 
breathed  his  last.  —  He  was  interred  with  the  honors  of 
War,  and  as  it  was  left  to  G.  W.  to  see  this  performed, 
&  to  mark  out  the  spot  for  the  reception  of  his  remains — 
to  guard  against  a  savage  triumph  if  the  place  should  be 
discovered — they  were  deposited  in  the  Road  over  which 
the  Army  waggons,  etc.  passed  to  hide  every  trace  by 
which  the  entombment  could  be  discovered.  Thus  died  a 
man,  whose  good  &  bad  qualities  were  intimately  blended. 
He  was  brave  even  to  a  fault  and  in  regular  service  would 
have  done  honor  to  his  profession.  His  attachments  were 
warm — his  enmities  were  strong — and  having  no  disguise 
about  him,  both  appeared  in  full  force.  —  He  was  gener¬ 
ous  &  disinterested — ^but  plain  and  blunt  in  his  manner 
even  to  rudeness.  After  this  event,  the  Troops  continued 
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their  March  for,  &  soon  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland 
without  molestation  and  all  except  the  [illegible]  im¬ 
mediately  resolved  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  by  which 
means  the  Frontiers  of  that  State  but  more  especially 
those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  laid  entirely  open 
by  the  very  avenue  which  had  been  prepared — of  the  dire¬ 
ful  consequences  of  this  measure.  G.  W.  in  a  visit  wch. 
he  immediately  made  to  Williamsburgh  for  that  purpose 
brought  the  Govr.  &  Council  of  Virginia  acquainted  — 
But  in  vain  did  they  remonstrate  against  the  march  of 
the  B.  Troops  to  that  place  to  the  officer  comg.  them. 
They  proceeded  to  augment  their  own,  the  command  of 
which  under  a  very  enlarged  k  dignified  Commission  to 
command  all  the  Troops  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  in  the 
Colony,  was  given  to  him  with  very  extensive  powers, 
and  blank  Commissions  to  appoint  all  new  officers.  About 
this  time  also  or  soon  after  it  the  discontents  and  clamours 
of  the  Provincial  officers,  and  the  remonstrance  of  G.  W. 
in  person,  to  Genl.  Shirley,  the  then  Comr.  in  chief  of  the 
British  Forces  in  America  and  through  the  Govr.  k  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  King’s  Minister  with  respect  to  the  degrading 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  a  new  arrangement 
took  place  by  the  Kings  order,  by  which  every  Provincial 
Officer  was  to  rank  according  to  the  Com"  he  bore,  but  to 
be  Junr.  to  those  of  the  same  grade  in  the  established  corps. 

As  G.  W.  foresaw  so  it  happened,  the  frontiers  were 
continually  harrassed  but  not  having  force  enough  to  carry 
the  War  to  the  gates  of  Du  Quesne,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  distribute  the  Troops  along  the  Frontiers  in  stockaded 
Forts,  more  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  than  from  any  expectation  of  giving  security  on  so 
extensive  a  line  to  the  settlements.  During  this  interval 
in  one  of  his  tours  along  the  frontier  posts — he  narrowly 
escaped  according  to  the  acct.  afterwards  given  by  some 
of  our  People  who  w^ere  Prisoners  with  them,  and  eye 
witnesses  at  the  time  [illegible]  falling  by  an  Indian  party 
who  had  waylaid  (for  another  purpose)  the  communica¬ 
tion  along  which  with  a  small  party  of  horse  only  he 
was  passing  —  The  road  in  this  place  formed  a  curve  and 
the  prey  they  were  in  weight  for  being  expected  at  the 
reverse  part,  the  Captn.  of  the  party  had  gone  across  to 
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observe  the  number  &  manner  of  their  movemt.  etc.  in 
order  that  he  might  make  his  disposition  accordingly  leav¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  party  not  to  take  notice  of  any  passen¬ 
gers  the  other  way  till  he  returned  to  them — in  the  mean¬ 
time  in  the  opposite  direction  I  passed  &  escaped  also 
certain  destruction  for  the  weather  was  raining  and  the 
few  carbines  unfit  for  use  if  we  had  escaped  the  first  fire — 
This  happened  near  Fort  Vass.  Never  ceasing  in  the 
meantime  in  his  attempts,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virg. — to  Lord  Loudoun — &c — that  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  devastations  to  which  the  middle  states 
were  exposed,  w'as  to  remove  the  cause.  But  the  war  by 
this  time  raging  in  another  quarter  of  the  Continent  all 
applications  were  unheeded  till  the  year  1758  when  an 
Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  concerted,  and 
undertaken  under  the  conduct  of  Genl.  Forbes;  who  tho 
a  brave  &  good  Otficer,  was  so  much  debilitated  by  bad 
health,  and  so  illy  supplied  with  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  expedition,  that  it  was  November  before  the  Troops 
got  to  Loyal  Hanning  50  or  60  miles  short  of  Du  Quesne 
Ai  even  then  was  on  the  very  point  of  abandoning  the  exhi¬ 
bition  when  some  seasonable  supplies  arriving  the  Army 
was  formed  into  three  Brigades  took  up  its  March  and 
moved  forward,  the  Brigade  commanded  by  G.  W.  being 
the  leading  one. — 

Previous  to  this,  and  during  the  time  the  Army  lay  at 
Loyal  Hailing,  a  circumstance  occurred  wch.  involved  the 
life  of  G.  W.  in  as  much  jeopardy  as  it  had  ever  been  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  The  enemy  sending  out  a  large  detachment 
to  recomioitre  our  camp,  and  to  ascertain  our  strength, 
in  consequence  of  intelligence  that  they  were  within  2 
miles  of  the  Camp  a  party  commanded  by  Lt.  Colo.  Mercer 
of  the  Viga.  line  (a  gallant  &  good  Ofiicer)  was  sent  to 
dislodge  them  between  whom  a  severe  conflict  &  hot  firing 
ensued  which  lasting  some  time  &  appearing  to  approach 
the  camp  it  was  conceived  that  our  party  was  yielding 
the  ground  upon  which  G.  W.  with  permission  of  the  Genl. 
called  (per  dispatch)  for  Vohmteers  and  immediately 
marched  at  their  head  to  sustain,  as  was  conjectured  the 
retiring  troops, — ^led  on  by  the  firing  till  he  came  within 
less  than  half  a  mile,  &  it  ceasing,  he  detached  Scouts  to 
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investigate  the  cause  &  to  communicate  his  approach  to 
his  friend  Colo.  Mercer  advancing  slowly  in  the  mean¬ 
time  —  But  it  being  near  dusk  and  the  intelligence — ^not 
having  been  fully  dissiminated  among  Colo.  Mercers  Corps, 
and  they  taking  us,  for  the  enemy  who  had  retreated 
approaching  in  another  direction  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  relieving  party  which  drew  fire  in  return  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Officers  one  of  whom  &  several 
privates  were  killed  and  many  wounded  before  a  stop  could 
be  put  to  it,  to  accomplish  which  G.  W.  never  was  in  more 
imminent  danger  by  being  between  two  fires,  knocking  up 
with  his  sword  the  presented  pieces. 

When  the  Army  had  got  within  about  12  or  15  miles 
of  the  Fort  the  enemy  dispairing  of  its  defense,  blew  it 
up  having  first  embarked  their  artillery  stores  &  Troops — 
and  retreated  by  water  down  the  Ohio  to  their  settlements 
below  —  Thus  ended  that  Campaign  a  little  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  very  inclement  weather  and  the  last  one  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  War  by  G.  W.  whose  health  by  this  time  (as  it 
had  been  declining  for  many  months  before,  occasioned 
by  an  inveterate  disorder  in  his  Bowels)  became  so  pre¬ 
carious  as  to  induce  him  (having  seen  quiet  restored  by 
this  event  to  the  Frontiers  of  his  own  Country  which  was 
the  principal  inducement  to  his  taking  arms)  to  resign 
his  Military  appointements  —  The  sollicitation  of  the 
Troops  which  he  commanded  to  continue — their  Affecn. 
farewell  address  to  him,  when  they  found  the  situation  of 
his  health  and  other  circumstances  would  not  allow  it, 
affected  him  exceedingly  and  in  grateful  sensibility  he 
expressed  the  warmth  of  his  attachmt.  to  them  on  that, 
and  his  inclination  to  serve  them  on  every  other  future 
occasion. 

Page  8 

(1)  I  believe  about  7000  Bushls.  of  Wheat  and  10000 
bushels  of  Indn.  com  which  was  more  the  staple  of  the 
farm. 

Page  11 

(2)  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  mention  that  my  time 
&  services  were  given  to  the  public  without  compensation, 
and  that  every  direct  and  indirect  attempt  afterwards,  to 
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reward  them  (as  appeared  by  the  Letter  of  G.  Mifflin — 
and  the  vote  of  50  shares  in  each  of  the  Navigations  of 
Potomack  &  James  River  by  the  State  of  Virga.  who 
knew  that  I  would  refuse  any  thing  that  should  carry  with 
it  the  appearance  of  reward — ^you  can  best  judge. 

Page  14 

(1)  Once  a  week  is  his  fixed  hunts  tho  sometimes  he 
goes  oftener. 

(2)  And  many  others  in  this  Country. 

(3)  remarking  the  state  of  the  Weather — nature  of 
the  Soil  &c. 

The  information  given  in  these  sheets — tho  related  from 
Memory,  It  is  I  believe  to  be  depended  upon.  —  It  is 
hastily  and  incorrectly  related — but  not  so  much  for  the 
reasons,  as  some  others,  it  is  earnestly  requestd,  that  after 
Colo.  Humphreys  has  extracted  what  he  shall  judge  neces¬ 
sary,  and  given  it  in  his  own  language,  that  the  whole  of 
what  Is  here  contained  may  be  returned  to  G.  W.  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames.  —  some  of  the  enumerations  are  tri¬ 
fling,  and  perhaps  more  important  circumstances  omitted, 
— ^but  just  as  they  occurred  to  the  memory,  they  were  com¬ 
mitted.  If  there  are  any  grains  among  them  Colo.  H. 
can  easily  seperate  them  from  the  chaff. 
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Harvard  College  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  By  y 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Class  of  1908.  Parts  I  and  II. 

1936.  707  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts :  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $7.50. 

Would  you  know  the  life  of  the  earliest  college  students  in 
this  country,  how  they  passed  their  days  at  work  and  at  play, 
how  they  dressed,  what  were  their  amusements  and  recrea¬ 
tions,  their  misdemeanors — and  there  were  many  even  among 
these  prospective  puritan  ministers — read  this  latest  monu¬ 
mental  w’ork  of  Professor  Morison.  This  volume  picks  up 
the  story  from  1650,  where  Professor  Morison  left  it  in  his 
“The  Founders  of  Harvard  College,”  and  carries  it  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  is  packed  full  of  authenticated  facts 
and  figures,  not  only  from  the  records  of  the  University,  but 
from  private  diaries  and  public  records  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  “Facts  and  figures”  may  sound  prosaic,  but  the 
author  is  an  adept  at  weaving  into  his  narrative  so  many 
interesting  allusions  and  adroit  observations  that  there  is  not 
a  dull  chapter  among  the  thirty-five  in  the  two  parts.  The 
author  makes  no  apology  for  the  seven  chapters  relating  to  ,, 

branches  of  learning  studied  in  the  college  from  1640  to  1723, 
which  were  the  most  difficult  to  write,  and  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  to  read,  but  as  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
begins  with  the  books  that  Harvard  students  read  and  the  [ 

theses  that  they  defended,  their  inclusion  as  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record  seemed  justified. 

In  the  meagre  beginnings  of  college  life,  boys  entered  at 
the  age  of  about  fifteen,  their  tuition  and  board  paid  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  grains,  meat  and  other  products  of  the  farm, 
and  very  seldom  in  actual  cash.  Students  were  directed 
by  the  laws  of  the  college  not  to  speak  the  mother  tongue 
within  the  college  precincts,  which  probably  was  not  complied 
with  always,  but  Sir  George  Downing,  of  the  class  of  1642, 
with  only  his  Harvard  training  to  depend  on,  was  able  to 
carry  on  a  two-hour  conversation  in  Latin  with  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  However,  observes  Professor  Morison,  “neither 
the  Latin  nor  the  English  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
is  a  credit  to  alma  mater !”  Long  hair  was  prohibited  and 
young  men  sat  at  table  in  commons  with  hats  on;  removal  of 
the  hat  was  a  sign  that  the  student  had  been  punished  for 
some  misdemeanor.  They  ate  from  wooden  trenchers,  using 
(102) 
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their  own  knives  and  spoons,  and  drank  from  pewter  cans, 
there  being  neither  china  nor  crockery  in  the  college. 

The  college  day  began  at  sunup,  but  students  were  not 
allowed  to  show  a  light  in  their  studies  before  4  a.  m. !  As 
beer  was  the  universal  English  beverage,  morning,  noon  and 
night — ^water  being  deemed  unwholesome,  as  no  doubt  it  was 
at  that  time — Harvard  students  imbibed  freely,  both  at  the 
college  and  at  nearby  taverns.  Their  food  consisted  largely 
of  bread,  beef  and  beer — with  much  rye,  corn  and  indian,  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  students,  as  well  as  veal,  mutton,  lamb 
and  pork.  One  student,  Professor  Morison  writes,  paid  in 
goat  mutton,  “which  can  hardly  have  made  him  popular.” 
Seventeenth  century  youths  were  very  human,  however,  and 
“pranks,  brawls  and  riots”  were  not  unknown,  followed  by 
commensurate  punishments. 

Very  early  after  the  opening  of  the  college,  donations  were 
solicited  from  all  the  towns  in  the  colony,  which  resulted  in 
many  free-will  offerings;  later,  a  stipulated  rate  was  ordered 
for  each  town  for  the  support  of  the  students.  In  1653,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morison  states  that  Salem  was  among  the  less  gener¬ 
ous  communities,  the  selectmen  writing  to  the  “Honoured 
Committee  for  Harvet  Coledge”  that  “a  town  meeting  had 
been  held,  but  of  those  that  did  apeare  which  was  about  50 
odd :  50  of  them  withdrew”  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  it  was 
about !”  In  partial  vindication  of  Salem  it  might  be  said 
that  ten  years  before,  the  town  voted  that  “all  such  as 
God  stirries  up  their  hearts  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  For  the  maintayneing  of  poore  skollers  at  the 
College  at  Cambridge,  bring  in  their  contributions  to  Capt. 
Walter  Price.”  Whether  their  “hearts  were  stirrid”  to  that 
end  the  minutes  do  not  show,  but  Professor  Morison  gives 
us  no  intimation  that  the  gift  was  received.  Some  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gifts  have  been  a  source  of  great  revenue 
to  the  College.  In  1660,  Henry  Webb  left  a  house  and  lot 
on  the  present  Washington  Street,  Boston,  which  property, 
in  1932,  yielded  $18,700  rental.  The  financial  history  of  the 
College  is  given,  with  notes  on  some  of  the  important  bene¬ 
factions  and  personal  notes  on  the  work  of  Presidents  Dun- 
ster,  Chauncy,  Hoar,  Oakes  and  Increase  Mather.  The  social 
ranking  or  placing  of  the  members  of  classes  is  discredited  by 
Professor  Morison,  who  is  convinced  that  intellectual  merit 
was  the  only  consideration. 

Not  the  least  valuable  and  informative  portions  of  the  book 
are  the  numerous  illustrations,  many  from  rare  manuscripts, 
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books  and  broadsides.  Professor  Morison’s  book  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  thousands  interested  in  college  life  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships.  By  Howard 
I.  Chapelle.  With  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  George 
C.  Wales  and  Henry  Rusk.  1935.  400  pp.,  large  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Price, 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Chapelle’s  new  volume  is  not  just  another  book  on 
the  romance  of  the  sea,  in  fact,  there  is  no  romance  about  it 
in  the  popular  conception  of  that  terra.  But  it  is  the  most 
complete  study  yet  published  of  the  evolution  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  sailing  ships  and  rigs,  as  viewed  by  a  naval 
architect.  On  this  account  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  historians,  students  of  maritime  affairs,  naval 
designers  and  collectors.  As  a  naval  architect,  Mr.  Chapelle 
had  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  is  fully  qualified 
to  question  and  refute  many  old-time  legends  and  has  not 
been  timid  in  so  doing.  To  quote  his  introduction: 

“Stories  of  captains,  crews  and  ships  offer  much  in  the  way 
of  interest,  but  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  men  who 
designed  the  ships  and  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  speed  and  seaworthiness  are  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  Histories  of  certain  ships  and  ship-types  have  been 
written,  but  these  usually  glorify  their  subjects  in  importance. 
There  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  this,  perhaps,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  this  glorification  has  invariably  been  at 
the  expense  of  worthier  ships  and  types.  To  quote  but  two 
examples,  the  Constitution  and  the  Flying  Cloud  have  been 
made  to  appear  the  most  important  and  best  ships  of  their 
periods,  and  their  designers  have  been  made  to  appear  as 
supermen.  This  is  quite  unwarranted,  and  the  false  picture 
should  be  corrected.  In  addition,  the  passage  of  time  has 
developed  many  ideas  and  claims  relating  to  the  “invention" 
of  this  or  that  type  or  rig  that  have  no  historical  foundation." 

Some  of  Mr.  Chapelle’s  “debunking"  is  along  these  lines: 
American  ships  were  always  noted  “for  the  excellence  of  their 
construction  and  workmanship" ;  the  “unfairness”  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  record  speeds  of  such  famous  old  vessels  as  Donald 
McKay’s  clippers,  the  21-knot  James  Baines  or  the  Flying 
Cloud,  with  smaller  and  earlier  ships,  such  as  the  Rainhottr 
and  Samuel  Bussell  (which  were  “intrinsically  faster"  ships) 
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without  “allowance  for  difference  in  size”;  the  “incomplete 
information  in  the  hands  of  naval  historians  [which]  has  led 
to  grave  errors  that  reflect  on  the  navy”;  “the  parade  of 
authorities  telling  glibly  [and  without  factual  foundation, 
according  to  Mr.  Chapelle]  of  the  ‘French  influence’  on  the 
design  of  American  sailing  ships”;  the  contention  that  Jef¬ 
ferson,  rather  than  Congress,  was  to  blame  for  the  “ridiculous 
‘gunboat-mania’”  of  1803-1811;  the  idea  that  the  Baltimore 
Clipper  was  a  distinct  type  suddenly  “invented”  by  Mary¬ 
land  shipbuilders ;  the  belief  that  the  clipper  ship — “the  most 
over-advertised  type  in  maritime  history” — was  “the  highest 
development  of  sailing-ship  design”;  and  the  argument  that 
the  “sailing  boat  and  vessel  are  no  longer  of  economic  value.” 

The  amazing  amount  of  research  which  the  book  discloses 
easily  places  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  real  workers. 
His  examination  of  old  documents  in  the  British  Admiralty 
files,  which,  by  the  way,  yielded  more  than  anything  else,  in 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  in  the  Essex  Institute 
and  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem,  and  others,  provided  him 
with  the  technical  facts  upon  which  the  study  is  based.  He 
has  explored  new  fields  in  the  chapter  on  the  revenue  service ; 
the  development  of  yacht  designing  will  interest  many  sea- 
lovers.  As  one  reader  has  said:  “It  is  more  than  a  ground- 
breaker  ;  it  is  a  book  from  which  other  books  grow.”  It  will 
be  a  source-book  for  years  to  come,  and  no  library  should  be 
without  it. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  By  Charles  J.  Dutton.  1935. 

308  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  lack  of  a  full  biography  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  since 
the  eulogistic  life  by  Mackenzie  in  1840,  was  the  incentive 
for  this  new  volume  by  Mr.  Dutton.  The  author  points  out 
that  Perry’s  victory  upon  Lake  Erie  was  far  more  than  the 
defeat  of  a  British  fleet,  and  that  if  the  battle  had  gone 
against  the  Americans,  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States  might  have  been  changed.  The  author,  in  this  study, 
was  fortunate  to  have  lived  during  his  boyhood  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  the  home  of  the  Perry  family,  and  for  nine  years  in 
Erie,  where  Perry’s  fleet  was  built.  This  biography  deals 
honestly  with  the  facts,  not  glossing  over  Perry’s  frailties, 
and  giving  due  credit  to  the  heroism  and  endurance  of  one 
who  led  the  first  great  naval  victory  of  the  new  republic. 
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The  First  Parish,  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  1635-1935. 
Edited  by  Eliza  Adams  Little  and  Lucretia  Little  Ilsley. 
1935.  104  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Newburyport:  News 
Publishing  Company. 

The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  First  Parish,  New¬ 
bury,  most  appropriately  included  the  publication  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  to  preserve  in  permanent  form  not  only  the  history  of 
the  parish,  but  also  hitherto  scattered  records  and  traditions. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
parish,  who  assisted  financially  and  in  preparing  the  copy,  a 
very  worth-while  book  is  offered  as  an  appreciation  of  three 
himdred  years  of  community  life  and  worship.  The  contrib¬ 
utors  are:  Marion  Stackpole  Bailey,  Harriet  Withington 
Coleman,  Elizabeth  Hale  Little  Ilsley,  Kussell  Leigh  Jackson, 
Margaret  Ilsley  Pritchard,  Worthen  Hudson  Taylor,  and 
Roland  Horton  Wood  well.  The  history  is  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  and  a  history  of  the  various  cWrch  organizations  is 
given.  There  are  illustrations  of  meeting  houses  and  min¬ 
isters. 

Vital  Records  of  Berlin,  Massachusetts,  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  Collected  and  compiled  by  Frances  L. 
Eaton  of  Marlborough;  Edited  by  Martha  F.  Duren. 
1935.  380  pp.,  ovtavo,  cloth.  Printed  by  Newcomb  & 
Gauss,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Price,  $11.60. 

This  new  and  welcome  addition  to  the  vital  records  of 
Massachusetts  towns  includes  in  one  volume  the  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  of  Berlin  to  1899,  fifty  years  beyond  the 
old  series  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  includes  also  church  admissions  and  dismissions, 
places  of  interment,  and  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  records 
from  tombstones.  This  volume  is  privately  printed  and  the 
excellence  of  the  work  commends  it  to  all  libraries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  towns  will  receive  such  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  similar  competent  compilers  and  editors. 

Catalogue  of  American  Genealogies  in  the  Library  of 
THE  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian,  Emma  Toedteberg. 
1935.  660  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  Society  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  richest 
in  America  in  books  on  genealogy,  until  at  the  present  time 
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the  library  contains  8,200  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  more  in  manuscript.  The  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Society  have  felt  that  a  catalogue  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  would  be  of  wide  use  to  other  institutions  and  to  pro¬ 
fessional  genealogists,  and  this  helpful  volume  is  the  result. 
That  it  will  be  a  guide  for  all  libraries  featuring  a  genealo¬ 
gical  department,  goes  without  saying,  and  it  will  be  of  much 
use  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  titles  of  published  Ameri¬ 
can  family  histories.  The  name  of  the  sponsor  of  the  under¬ 
taking — the  Long  Island  Historical  Society — is  sufficient  to 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  librarians.  Those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  Society  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
wealth  of  material  to  consult. 

Poor  John  Fitch:  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat.  By 

Thomas  Boyd.  1935.  315  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

New  York :  6.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.00. 

Thomas  Boyd  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  title 
for  his  biography  of  John  Fitch  than  “Poor  John  Fitch.” 
“Poor”  describes  him  about  as  adequately  as  any  adjective 
could.  He  was  poor  in  a  material  sense  throughout  his 
entire  life,  from  the  time  when  as  a  small  boy  he  was  “nearly 
crazey  after  learning”  and  wanted  10  or  12  shillings  to  buy 
Salmon’s  Geography,  and  he  had  never  owned  a  shilling, 
to  the  tragic  end  of  his  life,  when  he  arrived  penniless  at  a 
tavern  and  offered  to  leave  the  tavern  keeper,  in  exchange 
for  bed,  food,  and  a  pint  of  whiskey  a  day,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  farm  land.  Poor,  too,  he  was  in  that  sense  of 
commanding  pity  and  compassion.  Pathetic,  thwarted  in 
nearly  every  desire  from  his  childhood,  this  eccentric  genius 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  impress  people  with  his  ideas  about 
the  steamboat.  He  could  not,  however,  convince  them,  as  he 
lacked  the  personality  and  wealth  of  Robert  Fulton.  Mr. 
Boyd,  whose  untimely  death  came  soon  after  the  writing  of 
his  book,  has  given  a  masterly  characterization  of  the  real 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  His  numerous  quotations  from 
journals  kept  by  Fitch  at  various  times,  add  color  to  the  book ; 
with  misspelled  words,  strange  phrasings,  and  complete  un¬ 
selfconsciousness  creating  an  amusing,  yet  rather  pathetic 
chronicle.  Not  only  have  we  an  excellent  piece  of  character 
drawing,  but  we  have  also  a  definite  addition  to  history. 
Mr.  Boyd  considers  the  several  reputed  inventors  of  the 
steamboat  and  gives  intelligent,  impartial  views  of  them. 
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particularly  Rumsey  and  Fulton,  as  well  as  detailed  accounts 
of  all  Fitch’s  ventures  in  steamboating.  He  concludes  the 
book  with  this  answer  to  the  constantly-asked  question,  Who 
invented  the  steamboat  ?  “Clearly,  the  steamboat  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man.  It  was  a  result  of  the  growing  intelligence 
and  experience  of  the  race,  English,  French,  Italians,  Gler- 
mans  and  Americans,  applied  to  meet  a  progressive  need. 
But  of  all  the  men  who  fretted  and  labored  for  its  improve¬ 
ment,  John  Fitch  worked  earliest  on  the  proper  principles 
with  the  greatest  mechanical  success  and  the  least  financial 
reward.” 

Phillips  Family  History.  By  Harry  Phillips.  1935. 
242  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Lebanon,  Tennessee :  Leba¬ 
non  Democrat,  Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

Harry  Phillips,  a  young  lawyer  of  Watertown,  Tennessee, 
has  spent  much  time  compiling  this  genealogy  of  the  Phillips 
and  allied  families.  It  deals  with  the  branch  of  Phillipses 
which  came  from  Wales  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled 
in  Tennessee  and  western  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
strictly  genealogical  data,  there  is  the  diary  of  David  Phillips, 
confederate  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  which  serves  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  contribution  to  civil  war  personal  narratives.  Those 
families,  as  well  as  the  Phillips,  which  should  feel  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  zeal  in  preparing  the 
volume,  are  Grandstaff,  Bass,  Patten,  Donnell,  Smith  and 
Cassety. 

Personal  Recollections  of  English  and  American 
Poets.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Others.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Manley  Woodbury  Kilgore  and  George 
Frank  Woodbury,  M.D.  1935.  185  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Price,  $2.00. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  little  book,  the  editors  have  more 
or  less  expressed  their  purpose  in  these  words:  “It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  thing  for  present-day  people,  especially  the  young,  to 
learn  something  near  and  personal  about  the  wonderful  group 
of  men  who  help  to  make  up  the  company  of  the  world’s 
immortals.”  With  this  thought  in  mind.  Dr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  Kilgore  have  gone  back  about  forty  years  to  the  numbers 
of  The  Arena  and  discovered  these  personal  essays  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  and  England’s  leading  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  poets  included  are  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
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Bryant,  Whitman,  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  In 
addition  to  a  portrait,  there  are  several  brief  essays  on  each 
of  the  men.  To  one  interested  in  the  definitely  personal  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  poets,  this  volume  will  prove  enjoy¬ 
able;  to  the  student  it  will  probably  be  of  little  help. 

The  Gentleman  from  New  York  :  A  Life  of  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.  By  Donald  Barr  Chidsey.  1935.  438  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press.  Price, 
$3.76. 

"Such  a  handsome  man!”  With  this  as  a  first  chapter 
heading,  we  are  introduced  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  senator  from 
New  York  in  the  reconstruction  days.  Mr.  Chidsey  goes  on 
to  say,  "one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time  .  .  .  very 
arrogant  he  was  and  very  earnest.”  The  author  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  "gentleman  from  New  York,”  a  not  altogether 
pleasing  picture,  but  surely  an  unforgetable  one.  This  is  a 
live,  entertaining  book,  which  gives  in  short,  crisp  paragraphs, 
not  only  the  life  of  the  handsome  Conkling,  but  also  describes 
without  mincing  words  the  period  following  the  civil  war, 
“the  twenty  years  or  so  during  which  millionaires  and  polit¬ 
ical  manipulators  were  creating  the  nation  we  know  today.” 
Practically  no  manuscript  material  was  left  to  use  as  a  source 
for  such  a  biography.  Consequently  Mr.  Chidsey  had  to  reach 
many  of  his  conclusions  from  articles  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  post  civil  war  days — rather  an  uncertain 
business  when  dealing  with  a  political  figure.  Mr.  Chidsey 
has  written  a  popular,  readable  biography,  which  may  not 
come  quite  up  to  the  mark  as  a  scholarly  treatise,  but  which 
does  succeed  in  leaving  a  definite  impression  of  Roscoe  Conk¬ 
ling,  who  preferred  not  to  be  called  a  politician,  and  “if  you 
had  asked  him  his  profession  and  he  had  consented  to  reply, 
probably  would  tell  you  that  he  was  a  statesman,  sir.” 
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